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“As we see all around us, racism and racial 
discrimination continue unabated. Although we 
refer to ourselves as a global village, it is a world 
sadly lacking in the sense of closeness towards 
neighbour and community which the word village 
implies. In each region, and within all countries, 
there are problems stemming from either a lack of 
respect for, or lack of acceptance of, the inherent 
dignity and equality of all human beings. 2 
—Mary Robinson, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Human Rights 


“The purpose of development is to create an 
environment in which all people can expand their 
capabilities, and opportunities can be enlarged for 
both present and future generations. The real 
foundation of human development is universalism 
in acknowledging the life claims of everyone. 2 
—United Nations Development Programme 


“When we hear a Tibetan has been killed, we don’t 
really think a human life has been lost.” 

—Su Xiaokang, 

Chinese Intellectual quoted from 

Eighteen Layers of Hell: 

Stories from the Chinese Gulag 

by Kate Saunders (Page 167) 


EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Racism, and the discrimination that results from it, has existed 
in societies across the world for centuries. With the astonishing 
speed of globalization, sociological distinctions and issues of 
identity have become occasions for conflict, victims of an 
increasingly ethnocentric world. Diversity is no longer a source 
of celebration, but rather a factor inviting fear and intolerance. 
While we have come a long way from the days of black slavery 
in America, perceptions of biological differences such as skin 
colour continue to carry social meaning and prejudice, and inter- 
religious hostility has been the source of some of the most 
bloody conflicts in recent years. Therefore, if we are to make 
any real progress in this new millenium, it must be through a 
new understanding and acceptance of human diversity, while 
at the same time acknowledging that at heart, we are all the 
same. 

The issue of race has always been of great significance in 
ancient Chinese mythology, which traditionally equated degrees 
of remoteness from the imperial centre with levels of cultural 
savagery and physical coarseness. The term ‘barbarian’, 
associated so closely with animality and ignorance, was first 
used over 2000 years ago in the interpretation of classical 
Confucian texts, but still finds expression today in official 
Chinese references to Tibetans as a ‘backward’ and ‘barbaric’ 
race. This is not to suggest China has not advanced intellectually 
in the last two millennia, but rather that it has adapted and 
incorporated ancient racial prejudices and hierarchies to serve 
its contemporary goal of ‘motherland uniformity’. Reducing 
‘minority nationalities’ to manageable, subordinate 
stereotypes—which can then be subdued through derogatory 
propaganda, economic pressures and sheer force of numbers— 
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has long been a tactic of the Party in defusing resistance. 
Furthermore, the shameless cultivation of Han Chinese 
superiority by Party leaders remains largely unchecked by the 
western media, which focus their criticism on the occasional 
torture and imprisonment of individual political activists, rather 
than the broader demographic changes affecting the grassroots 
survival of the Tibetan population as a whole. 
Official Chinese propaganda fosters the idea that only 
westerners are guilty of racism and that China places itself in 
firm opposition to such ‘imperialist’ tactics. Yet China has, from 
the very beginning, refused to treat Tibet ona basis of equality. 
Itjustified its 1949 invasion of the peaceful country on the basis 
of allowing the ‘civilized’ Chinese to ‘liberate’ the ‘backward’ 
Tibetans, instantly invoking a structure of racial hierarchy that 
would intensify over the next 50 years. Indeed, the rhetoric of 
Han superiority has constituted a fundamental component of 
the Chinese world-view for centuries, and it is from within this 
ethnocentric framework that perceptions of other races have 
always been constructed. However, it would be wrong to deduce 
from this that the Chinese people are, by way of the ideology 
that has shaped their country, innately racist. The extent to which 
Communist Party tenets infiltrate and control Chinese society 
cannot be underestimated, and the horrific suppression of protest 
in Tiananmen Square in 1989 illustrates the intimidatory lengths 
the ruling elite are willing to go to ensure civilian subordination. 
The more important question lies therefore in determining just 
how much of the prejudice that Tibetans have reported reflects 
a passive submission to the cult of nationalist egotism, and how 
much actually arises from a genuine feeling of superiority. 
From the testimonies, news reports and field research 
compiled in this study, the answer would appear to be an equal 
mixture of both. Chinese citizens still find their lives dictated 
by the views of the ruling Party elite as the recent crackdown 
on the Falun gong sect demonstrated. Many in turn appear to 
have formulated their own sense of superiority to Tibetans 
through the perception of the latter’s marginal and impoverished 
status in society. Chinese immigrants pouring into Tibet from 
the eastern regions of China know only the image of ‘backward’ 
Tibet propagated by the Party since 1949, and therefore tend to 
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connect the current diminished status of Tibetans with this 
distorted history, rather than with the discriminatory policies 
enforced under Chinese rule. In one sense they cannot be blamed 
for this misconception, but where they are at fault is in simply 
accepting this inequality as the status quo, and freely reaping 
the rightful economic benefits of the Tibetans. In many areas 
of Tibet these immigrant populations have made it 
demographically impossible for Tibetans to participate on an 
equal basis in society, yet the flow shows no sign of easing. 
Systematic discrimination in the spheres of employment, health, 
housing, education and political representation continues to 
restrict Tibetan involvement in the development of their own 
country, and has denigrated Tibetan status in society to the point 
of their being seen as second-class citizens by virtue of their 
race alone. 

Promises made of autonomy and the preservation of 
traditional Tibetan culture has lost its substance a long time 
ago, and it is now clear that China intends to swallow Tibet and 
its people into the expanding stomach of the ‘great motherland’. 
However, unlike Inner Mongolia, Hong Kong and most recently 
Macau, Tibet has not settled easily under Communist rule, and 
together with Taiwan continues to stick in the Party’s throat. 
Widespread international support has helped keep Tibet an 
active issue of protest, but the injustices and inequalities 
enforced in Tibet will soon be irrevocable if immediate action 
is not taken. The 2001 World Conference on Racism is therefore 
a perfect opportunity for the international community to open 
its eyes to the discrimination faced by the Tibetan people— 
discrimination that needs to be redressed urgently before 
Chinese-occupied Tibet becomes the graveyard for an entire 
nation. 


Overview of Racial Discrimination in Tibet 


Employment 


With the massive population transfer of Chinese into Tibet, 
the employment sphere has become intensely competitive, with 
priority continually accorded to Chinese workers. Fluency in 
the Chinese language has become a determining factor in 
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candidate selection, marginalising Tibetans who must learn it 
as a second tongue. As a result, many Tibetans have reported 
only obtaining employment through bribery and guanxi 
(connections with officials). Biased regulations concerning the 
allocation of business permits have also ensured Chinese 
domination in the commercial sector, where illegal practices of 
copying and underselling have driven local Tibetans out of 
business. Those who depend on agricultural subsistence for 
survival in the rural areas also find themselves forced to trade 
with the local Chinese officials, who buy from them at greatly 
reduced prices than those the farmers would receive at market. 
Where Chinese and Tibetan workers undertake the same 
employment, widespread wage discrimination has been 
reported, with Tibetans receiving salaries that are half, and 
sometimes even less, than their Chinese counterparts. Many 
Tibetans who had held steady jobs also suffered unexpected 
discriminatory dismissals in order to make room for the ever- 
increasing Chinese work force arriving from outside Tibet. 
Finally, Tibetans are made to complete long periods of 
compulsory, unpaid labour, often constructing residential and 
office buildings destined for Chinese occupants. 


Healthcare 


The Chinese government continues to claim that primary 
healthcare is free in Tibet, but refugees escaping across the 
border cite numerous discriminatory charges that are 
implemented throughout the country. The most significant of 
these is the hospital deposit, which may be as much as 5000 
yuan, is required for admission into hospital regardless of the 
severity of illness. Many Tibetans who are already economically 
marginalised through the afore-mentioned discriminatory 
employment practices cannot afford these charges, and have 
died after being denied treatment. Because of the lack of drugs 
at all levels, many Tibetans, particularly nomads, are 
purposefully given expired or incorrect medicine Insane the 
doctors know they are illiterate and unable to detect this 
malpractice. Admitted patients are also subject to highly 
discriminatory treatment, with the Chinese receiving priorit 
access to the best facilities, often free of charge as opposed a 
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Tibetans, who are put in dirty wards and made to pay. Those 
Tibetans who have been injured by Chinese police during or 
after a political demonstration also report being denied 
treatment on the basis that they are ‘disloyal to the Chinese 
motherland’. Tibetans are also subject to strict birth control 
regulations, and are frequently forced to undergo forced 
sterilization and abortion to fulfil official quotas. This is in 
spite of the current high level of infant mortality among Tibetan 
children, which is three times that of mainland China. 


Education 


The structure and funding of the education system in Tibet 
today is highly discriminatory, with government expenditure 
largely concentrated on developing schools in areas with high 
populations of Chinese settlers. Tibetan parents and children 
also report having to pay extortionate fees and miscellaneous 
expenses ‘inapplicable’ to Chinese students, despite claims by 
the central Chinese government that primary education is free. 
Perhaps the greatest problem are the biased curriculums, which 
focus on Chinese history, language and economics and forbid 
any teaching of Tibetan history or culture. Those children who 
do manage to make it to secondary education then find 
themselves largely disadvantaged by the widespread use of the 
Chinese language, in which they have had no formal tuition. 
Students also report discriminatory examinations, whereby 
Tibetans must obtain higher pass marks than Chinese students, 
and where bribery once again determines the future of the 
candidate. As a result, some Tibetans have chosen to send their 
children to school outside the TAR, but in China they are 
indoctrinated with communist ideology and are encouraged by 
their teachers to cut off all contact with their Tibetan heritage. 
Those who escape to India risk losing their lives in the process. 
It is because of this discrimination in education that so many 
Tibetans are disadvantaged in all other sectors later in life. 


Housing 


Tibetans face large-scale discrimination in this sector, mainly 
as a result of the afore-mentioned population transfer into Tibet. 
Discriminatory allocation procedures ensure that Chinese 
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immigrants are either guaranteed housing on arrival in Tibet or 
are put at the top of the waiting list. To make room for the new 
arrivals, huge numbers of Tibetan families and even whole 
neighbourhoods have faced eviction from and demolition of 
their traditional residences. Those relocated were often given 
no compensation, and forced to pay new rents up to ten times 
as much as for their previous dwellings. The official justification 
for this destruction is ‘beautification ’_creating modern, 
‘socialist’ cities in accordance with Chinese interpretations of 
‘beauty’. This has invariably resulted in cities dominated by 
the monotonous uniformity of Chinese concrete blocks, where 
a small number of superficial ‘Tibetan-style’ buildings 
constitute the sole architectural expression of Tibetan culture. 
Those Tibetan communities that survive this ‘beautification’ 
find themselves dwarfed by modern Chinese settlements, where 
residential segregation has led to the development of 
discriminatory facilities. Government subsidies for the 
development of basic resources such as running water, electricity 
and proper sanitation are concentrated solely upon Chinese 
areas, while Tibetan communities are left to fend for themselves. 
Nor do Tibetans have the chance to leave their dwellings and 
move to better areas, for the Chinese household registration 
system places heavy restrictions on their freedom of movement 
and residence, and rarely awards the necessary permission for 
such a move to anyone other than Chinese settlers. To ensure 
that illegal transfers of residence are kept to an absolute 
minimum, the Chinese security police also regularly subject 
Tibetans to arbitrary searches, breaking the rule enshrined in 
the Chinese Constitution itself concerning the intrusion of 
privacy. Together, these discriminatory practices have not only 
lowered the standard of living for Tibetans inside Tibet, but 


also substantially increased the number of homeless living on 
the streets. 


Public Representation 


In 1965, China declared Tibet an ‘autonomous’ region, able 
to govern itself and make its own administrative decisions 
35 years later, the label ‘autonomous’ rings as false as it did all 
those years, for the country is still tightly under the thumb of 
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central Party rule. Communist control penetrates every level 
of society, and Tibet enjoys no more political freedom of 
expression than it did during the Cultural Revolution. While 
there are a number of Tibetans holding positions of authority 
within this system, they constitute only a token representation, 
and do not actually possess any real or effective power to make 
decisions. This is equally true of the Tibetan cadres who work 
within the government — their every action is carefully monitored 
and, if necessary, censored by Party officials appointed to ensure 
that the ‘stability of the motherland’ is not compromised. The 
vast majority of those holding power in the “TAR” are Chinese 
or Tibetans who have been carefully vetted and selected by 
higher authorities, and only these candidates are permitted to 
stand for the farcical elections. The few attempts the 
government has made to allow the voice of the people to be 
heard, such as the introduction of Village Self-Government and 
Neighbourhood Committees, have in fact transpired to be 
facilities whereby the grass-roots loyalty of Tibetans may be 
more effectively monitored, and if necessary, ‘enforced’. No 
political group may be set up by the people without prior 
endorsement from the central Party government, which not only 
violates the Tibetan’s right to freedom of association, but also 
denies them any effective avenues through which to make 
complaints. This is of particular importance to this report, as it 
prevents Tibetans from fighting the discrimination practiced in 
all other sectors of society, such as employment, healthcare, 
education and housing. 


A Note on the Interviews 


Unless otherwise stated, all the interviews contained in this 
report were conducted by staff at the Tibetan Centre for Human 
Rights and Democracy in Dharamsala, Himachal Pradesh, India, 
or its branch office in Kathmandu, Nepal. 


DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 


Article 5 (e) (i) of the ICERD states that everyone, without 
discrimination, should enjoy the right to 


...work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work, to protection against 
unemployment, to equal pay for equal work and 
favourable remuneration. 


The Labour Act of The People’s Republic of China (1994) 
also states that 


Labourers shall not be discriminated against in 
employment, regardless of their ethnic community, 
race, sex or religious belief.! 


Despite these provisions, a number of official studies have 
concluded that Tibetans continue to suffer systematic 
discrimination in the field of employment, primarily as a result 
of the continuing uncontrolled influx of Chinese migrants 
seeking work in Tibet. 

The policy of “developing” and “opening up” Tibet 
introduced by Deng Xiaoping in 1987 carried with it the 
implication that economic success was the sole objective of the 
CCP, regardless of who was doing the developing or who were 
the ultimate beneficiaries’. It also put into practice the broad 
discriminative mentality that communist propaganda had 
cultivated in the Chinese people, by asserting that settlers would 


' Section 12, Chapter II, Labour Act (5 July 1994). 


> Deng’s statement and its implications for Tibet policy were explained in 


Ni Banggui, “Fostering Correct Views on Nationalities”, Ti i 
Hee , Libet Daily, (18 
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require “special allowances” and “preferential treatment” in this 
“backward” region. Chinese economists proclaimed in 1991 that 
“personnel... brought in from developed regions cannot be 
expected to live on the local fare of tsampa (roasted barley flour) 
and raw meat. They need good housing, hospitals, cinemas and 
schools for their children.”? 

One year later the “TAR” government promulgated a set of 
Provisional Regulations on the Encouragement of Foreign 
Investment in Tibet, Article 17 of which specified that three to 
five family members of Chinese personnel in Tibet would 
receive automatic employment opportunities or “fa]rranged to 
work in the enterprises’. Gyaltsen Norbu, chairman of the 
“TAR” government, also stated that “/w/e must open our door 
wide...and formulate preferential policies to attract qualified 
personnel. ”° These policies finally became official in 1994 with 
the advent of the Third Tibet Work Forum, which announced 
62 construction projects in the “TAR”, many of which would 
be undertaken by contractors using imported workers or Chinese 
already living in Tibet.® 





A Bus of Chinese Immigrants arriving in Tibet © Lookat Photos 


3 Wang Xiaogiang and Bai Nanfeng, The Poverty of Plenty, Macmillan 
Books, London (1991), p. 147. 

4 Provisional Regulations of the People's Government of the Tibet 
Autonomous Region on the Encouragement of Foreign Investment in Tibet, 
promulgated on 14 July I 992. 

5 Xizang Ribao, (21 January 1993). 

6 Xinhua News Agency, (26 July 1994). 
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In 1996, the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination cited as one ofits Principal Subjects of Concern 
in China “reports concerning incentives granted lommem bers 
of Han nationality to settle in autonomous areas. Chinese 
settlers all over the “TAR” now enjoy a number of beneficial 
conditions unavailable to Tibetans, such as higher salaries, 
selective tax exemption, improved pension opportunities and 
favourable investment.® Introducing development via this 
“implantation” technique is hardly advantageous to the Tibetan 
population, who are subsequently marginalised in the 
employment sector at the expense of the Chinese. Yet the 
current chairman of the “TAR” People’s Government, 
Legchog, continues to insist, as recently as 1999, that Tibet 
welcomes “/e]ver more economic migrants from outside the 
region setting up businesses in the “TAR”. yes 


Chinese Language Bias 


The continued implementation of preferential policies for the 
Chinese has widespread discriminatory effects in all areas of 
employment, as confirmed by the testimonies of recent Tibetan 
refugees. Although it has recently been claimed that in Tibet 
“[s]peakers of different languages are treated equally in the 
recruitment of workers, cadres and students, with priority always 
given to Tibetan speakers”’,'° a great majority of refugees report that 
employers demand fluency in Chinese, regardless of the job itself. 

Nyima Tsering, a 26 year-old man from Lhasa Municipality, 
arrived in exile in May 1999. In 1996 he applied for a job in a 
“TAR” insurance company along with many other Tibetans. 
“The company conducted the job selection test in Chinese, and 
the applicants that were not fluent in Chinese were immediately 
rejected. It didn’t seem to matter that the Tibetan applicants 


” Concluding Observations of the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination: China (27 September 1996). 

8 Yasheng Huang, “China’s Cadre Transfer Policy towards Tibet:in the 
1980's”, in Modern China, (vol.21, no.2, April 1995), pp. 187:189 

9 TIN News Update (20 May 1999). : sate 

© China Society for Human Rights Studies, “Historical Progress in 


Guaranteeing Human Rights in Tibet”, Xinhua N 
1999). ews Agency, (16 July 
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were well educated and had completed middle school—the entire 
job selection revolved on being able to speak Chinese. How 
can Tibetans compete with the Han Chinese?” 

Dawa Dorje, an 18 year-old man from Shigatse Prefecture, 
experienced similar problems before escaping in January 2000. 
“J went to school for nine years and studied hard, but because I 
was unable to speak fluent Chinese at the end of it, nobody was 
interested in employing me. I had no chance for further training, 
so in the end I had to give up looking for a job. It made me feel 
as if all my studies had been a waste of time.” 

In one of the earliest White paper on Human Rights published 
in China, it was asserted that “/a/s for employment policy, the 
Chinese government has formulated a special policy for the 
minority nationalities. The Government requires that state- 
owned enterprises in minority areas give precedence to local 
citizens of the minority nationalities over all others when 
recruiting workers.”'' It is also stated in the Chinese 
Constitution that “/n performing their functions, the organs of 
self-government of the national autonomous areas...employ the 
spoken and written language or languages in common use in 
the locality.” However, in reality neither of these policies hold 
true in Tibet. 

A 21 year-old man from Lhasa, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, reported in November 1999 that “in all government 
offices, Chinese is the language used in documents, meetings 
and conferences. In the urban areas, Chinese hold the great 
majority of high positions, for even those Tibetans who can 
speak Chinese and are employed are generally transferred to 
remote areas where their influence is minimal.” 

The late Dungkar Lobsang Trinley, one of the leading cultural 
and intellectual figures of modern Tibet—even recognised by 
China as a ‘national treasure’ —was a powerful campaigner for 
the development of the Tibetan language, and expressed great 
concer at the situation prior to his death: 


“We have reached a dangerous point. The number 
of people in Tibet today who are literate in Tibetan 


"Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
“Human Rights in China”, (Beijing, November 1991). 
2 Article 118. 
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is diminishing, in spite of the avowed aim of the 
nationalities policy implemented in Tibet over the 


last 40 years... 


In spite of Tibetan being declared the first official 
language to be used in all government offices and 
meetings and in official correspondence, Chinese 
is used everywhere as the working language, and 
since the level of Tibetan is solow our people are 
being led by the nose and have no power over their 
own destiny.” 


Nor is the supremacy of the Chinese language confined to 
certain areas within the ‘Tibet Autonomous Region’—a 
comprehensive survey of Tibet outside the “TAR” carried out 
in 1995/96 by the Alliance for Research in Tibet uncovered 
similar linguistic hegemony: 


“While Tibetans often speak Tibetan amongst 
themselves, Chinese is the language that thoroughly 
dominates the mainstream of government, 
commerce and education... 


A barometer of Chinese seriousness in preserving 
and promoting Tibetan language may be the supply 
of Tibetan language books available in Tibetan 
areas. Generally it is conspicuously poor. Not a 
single government bookshop was visited in any 
Tibetan site which did not offer substantially more 
Chinese titles than Tibetan. ”!* 


A Tibetan inside Tibet also commented to TIN in 1998 that 
“in all the offices above the township, the use of Tibetan for 
official communication is banned. This policy has resulted in 


the loss of jobs for educated Tibetans who are nevertheless not 
fluent in Chinese reading and writing.”!5 


13 Speech given in 1992, as quoted in “Leadin i 
eech g Scholar Dies, Cult 
Criticism Stepped Up”, TIN News Update (4 August 1997) pe 
14 Alliance for Research in Tibet, Tibet Outside the “TAR”: Control 


Exploitation and Assimilation. Develo i i 
Characteristics, (CD-ROM, 1997), p. 145. peace CLS? 


'5 TIN News Review, Reports from Tibet (1998) 
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Racial Prejudice 


Refugee testimonies also reveal a deep-set racial prejudice 
among Chinese employers which automatically categorizes 
Tibetans as backward and inefficient. It has become a common 
pattern in the employment sector for Tibetans to generally 
occupy the lower positions and Chinese the higher posts, even 
where numbers of the former heavily outweigh the latter. In 
one television office responsible for broadcasting programmes 
across the “TAR”, 80% of the office and administrative posts 
were occupied by Chinese, even though there were only 40 of 
these workers and 120 Tibetans working at the station.'® As a 
26 year-old monk from Phenpo Lhundrup County in Lhasa 
reported, “In Tibet, all the high posts are given to the Chinese 
and the low ones to Tibetans. They have this preconceived 
notion that being a Tibetan makes you incapable of performing 
complex tasks, irrespective of your qualifications. Those who 
do secure a position are nearly always sent to remote areas of 
the region anyway.” 

19 year-old Jamyang arrived in exile from Ngaba “Tibetan 


- Autonomous Prefecture” in January 2000. He reported that in 


his village there were many young Tibetan University graduates 
who were unable to get jobs. “If a Tibetan goes to an office to 
ask for a job, they will treat him or her as if they have no 
intelligence. The Chinese always discourage Tibetans from even 
applying, telling us that we are backward and unable to do the 
work. Parents pay a lot for the education of their children, and 
it all comes to nothing when we are continually refused 
employment.” 

Dhondup, a 22 year-old man from Gade County in Qinghai 
Province, came to India in January 2000 and shares similar 
disillusionment. “Going to school in Tibet is a waste of both 
time and money, because Tibetan students cannot get jobs when 
they finish their education. All the good jobs are given to the 
Chinese irrespective of their qualifications, so many Tibetans 
choose to drop out of school at the earliest chance.” 

The combination of these discriminating factors in the 
recruitment of new workers has resulted in a “vicious circle”: 


\6 TIN News Summary, (25 May 1990). 
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insufficient numbers of Tibetans in higher education feeds the 
prejudice that views them as backward and lazy, which in turn 
aggravates their opportunities in both the educational and 
employment spheres. By depriving them of opportunities, the 
-Chinese are effectively turning the Tibetan population into 
second-class citizens in their own country. Furthermore, an 
increasing number of Tibetan parents are now choosing to give 
their children a Chinese education from primary level, 
representing a major threat to the survival of the Tibetan 
language and culture.'” As the Alliance for Research in Tibet 
concluded, “By the time students are advanced in middle school, 
much of what is Tibetan about them has been systematically 
erased or re-written. To the extent that Tibetan identity remains 
it is often, by necessity, internalised.”'’ Many refugee 
testimonies confirm this. 

An anonymous man of 21 from Lhasa, who fled Tibet in 
September 1999, told TCHRD that he had been sent to Chinese 
primary and middle schools because his parents had thought 
this would make it easier for him to obtain a job later on. “J still 
encountered many problems however, and my schooling 
affected my Tibetan skills to the extent that I failed Tibetan in 
my college entrance exam. I felt very ashamed, but I understand 
why my parents did it. There isn’t much choice for us anymore 
if we want to find employment.” 

Gonpo Sonam, a teacher from Dzoge County in Ngaba 
“TAP” reiterated these concerns. “I fear that in ten years Tibetan 
language and cultural identity will have been completely wiped 
out. These days Tibetan children are not showing much interest 
in their language. Many parents have also started to discourage 
children from studying Tibetan, as they see it as a barrier to 
realizing their professional aspirations and their chance to earn 
a living. Some Tibetan children who have grown up in Chinese 
schools and culture actually feel superior to their own people 
and even derogate their own parents. Many Tibetans now 


consider it inferior to speak Tibetan, and try to use Chinese as 
much as possible.” 


" For more on this, see the section on Discrimination in Education 
'8 Supra 14, p. 139. 
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Many Tibetans also find employment only on the condition 
that they restrict certain practices in their private lives, 
particularly those connected with religious observance. 
Workplaces often warn against visiting monasteries or temples, 
observing religious festivals and even forbid their workers from 
wearing any clothing that might be deemed ‘Tibetan’. As the 
Alliance for Research in Tibet found, 


“Tibetans entering the streams of government, 
commerce and professions are encouraged, and 
sometimes compelled, to leave the outer nuances of 
Tibetanness beltind. The Chinese openly denounce 
much of what makes up Tibetan culture, especially 
religion, as ‘backward’ and feel they do a great 
service to help them be like the Chinese... 


The only really effective protection from it, 
remoteness, has isolation and disconnectedness as 
its own price.”” 


A 17 year-old girl from Lubu in Lhasa city reported such 
restrictions after escaping to India in January 2000. “My parents 
couldn’t afford to continue my education after primary school, 
so when I was 15 I went to work as a chambermaid in The Lhasa 
Hotel, a government-run service. The majority of the staff were 
Chinese who had come to escape unemployment in China, and 
our boss was a very strict Chinese woman. She always allocated 
the hard work to Tibetans and treated us like slaves. The Chinese 
staff always found excuses to avoid cleaning the toilets, or to 
take breaks during working hours, and the boss accepted it. But 
if a Tibetan sat down to rest, she was scolded and punished. 
Even after work we were still under Chinese authority, for the 
boss told us that all Tibetan staff, including their families, were 
forbidden from performing traditional rituals such as burning 
juniper and going to monasteries. We were told that if we did 
such things, we would be immediately dismissed. None ofus dared 
to try, because there were always so many spies watching us.” 

It therefore becomes apparent that only by accepting a broad 
package of Chinese values and ideologies can Tibetans improve 


9 Ibid, p. 148. 
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their positions of entry into the economic mainstream. As one 
study concluded, 


“They [Tibetans] are compelled to weigh the high 
cost of maintaining their Tibetan national and 
cultural identity against the privilege and security 
gained by joining the Chinese system. To improve 
prospects for education and future employment of 
their children, some of them sublimate or even 
abandon their Tibetan heritage. Others remain 
defiant, choosing to forsake the benefits of the 
mainstream. Many try to strikeia compromise, 
entering the Chinese way but striving to keep what 
is colloquially referred to as a ‘Tibetan heart. p20 


Bribery and the Importance of ‘Guanxi’ 


The key to job promotion and access to privileges within the 
Chinese system of employment is known by the Chinese as 
‘guanxi’.?! This refers to a network of connections between 
individuals, families and organisations acquired through one’s 
social status or work, which heavily influences who gets the 
good jobs, business permits, etc. With the higher levels of 
bureaucracy in Tibet dominated by Chinese workers, the 
percentage of Tibetans who form part of and perhaps benefit 
from this network is negligible. Only by advancing large 
amounts of money as a bribe can they gain access to favourable 
conditions, and for the majority of Tibetans who are already 
economically marginalised, this is well beyond their means. 

Thinlay, an 18 year-old man from Lhasa, tried to get ajob in 
a Mentsekhang (Tibetan hospital), but did not succeed. “The 
people in charge expected me to pay them a large sum to secure 
the position, but I didn’t have enough. In Tibet everything works 
with money. To get a job you have to pay bribes, buy expensive 


20 International Campaign for Tibet, ‘Tibet Transformed’: A Pictorial 
Essay Documenting China’s Colonization of Tibet, (Washi 
ee , (Washington DC, 


' The Human Rights Committee of LAWASIA and The Ti i 
aay > e Tibet Information 
Network, Defying the Dragon: China and Human Rights in Tibet 
(March 1991), p. 75. 3 
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presents, offer dinner invitations and so on. How do they expect 
us to bribe them when we don’t even have an income?” 

Dhondup escaped to India in April 2000 when he was just 
16. He also reported that bribes were becoming a necessity in 
obtaining satisfactory employment. “After school, only a 
handful of students with wealthy families find jobs. This is 
because their parents can afford to bribe employers with presents 
and “donations”. A few people are sometimes lucky and get a 
job without paying bribes, but these are usually factory jobs, 
cleaning or manual labour. Tibetans are very rarely considered 
for higher positions.” 

While it is usually ethnic Chinese government and Party 
employees who reap the benefits of the guanxi network, the 
exchange of favours propagated by the system also extends 
helping hands to Chinese settlers without government 
connections. As one report discovered, 


“..Even Chinese traders and entrepreneurs who are 
not employed by state enterprises also enjoy better 
guanxi than local Tibetans. Tibetans say this is 
because they do not normally come to Tibet unless 
they have already established a prior link into the 
system through a relative or friend who has moved 
to the region and established the connections. Thus, 
the network of privileges is perpetuated and 
expanded.” 


The Rise of Tibetan Unemployment 


It is this discrimination and the despondency it cultivates in 
the Tibetan communities that leads to a very high unemployment 
rate, particularly among the adolescents. Although it was stated 
in the Ninth “TAR” Five Year Plan that “we will set up regional 
and prefectural (or city) employment service agencies and 
vocational and technical training centres as soon as possible”, 


22 Ibid. 

23 “Qutline of the Tibet Autonomous Region's Five Year Plan for Economic 
and Social Development and its Long Term ‘TAR’ get for 2010”, approved 
by the fourth session of the Sixth Regional People’s Congress (24 May 
1996) as published by Xizang Ribao. 
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concrete evidence of such schemes, and 


there has been little \ 
ontinues to denigrate morale and cultural 


mass unemployment ¢ 


pride in Tibetan society. 
22 year-old Kalsang from Kandze “TAP” lived in Lhasa for 


four years before escaping to Nepal in January 2000, and 
reported seeing large numbers of jobless Tibetans struggling to 
survive. “At least 40% of Tibetans in the Barkhor area of Lhasa 
are unemployed, despite their efforts to try and start small market 
stalls. The taxes are too high and the Chinese competition too 
great, so the older generation then resorts to begging, and the 
youth to thieving. Some Tibetan girls even try prostitution to 
make enough money to live. It makes me so sad to see my people 
reduced to this, but the government provides no help for the 
unemployed, so what can they do?” 

Tamding Kyap, a 19 year-old man from Gannan “TAP”, 
Gansu Province, fled to India in January 2000 specifically to 
find better employment opportunities. “Only 10% of the students 
I was with at middle school were able to pay the school fees 
demanded by further education. The other 90% returned home 
unemployed, and stay at home idly as they don’t even know 
how to look after animals. They’re not lazy as such—they just 
don’t have the connections with the authorities or the money to 
pay the bribes.” 
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Unemployed Tibetans 
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Although the Chinese Government continues to claim that it 
adopts “preferential policies toward ethnic trade”*’, the 
difficulty of even entering the field of employment at any level 
for Tibetans has led to an economy dominated by Chinese 
immigrants, particularly in the urban areas. An official survey 
of the Tromsekhang market of Lhasa, (one of the cities officially 
designated a “special economic zone” in 1992), revealed that 
756 of the 1,061 individual businesses in the area were Chinese 
or Hui. A more recent survey was carried out by Dhorchoe 
Kunchok Tendar from Drayab County in Chamdo, who arrived 
in exile in April 1998. According to information provided by 
him to TCHRD, on 6 January, 1998, he made a count of the 
businesses in Chamdo and found that there were 1,433 Chinese 
shops compared with only 159 Tibetan shops. Later he made a 
count in Powo Tramo, Nyingtri County, where he found 315 
Chinese and 9 Tibetan shops, as well as one owned by a half 
Tibetan/half Chinese woman. 

In a 1993 interview, Township Yang, Director of Tibet’s 
Planning & Economy Committee, frankly admitted that “50,000 
of Lhasa’s 60,000 registered private businessmen are from China 





sos 


A typical street in Lhasa, dominated by Chinese commerce 
© Tibet Image Bank 


24 Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
“National Minorities Policy and Its Practice in China”, (Beijing, 
September 1999). 

25 Tibet Support Group UK, New Majority: Chinese Population Transfer 
into Tibet, London Printing Press, 1995. 
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proper”,”® and similar inequalities have been found in all of the 
ten prefectural zones of Tibetan autonomy outside the “TAR”: 


“(rjarely was a Tibetan majority seen in local 
commerce in a county or prefectural seat. No 
Tibetan majority was ever confirmed by careful 
survey. Even in locations as climatically 
inhospitable as Lithang or remote as Yushu, 
Chinese or Hui shop owners make up a large if not 
dominant part of the commercial scene. In 
genuinely Tibetan towns Tibetan-operated 
businesses generally accounted for between one 
quarter and one third of private businesses seen, 
with a few cases nearer one half.””” 


It has also been reported that in Lhasa, Chinese traders can 
obtain permission to locate their shops directly in front of 
Tibetan shops, and that when the Tibetan shop fails the Chinese 
owner of the shop in front will buy out the Tibetan and extend 
his premises backwards.”* It is this shameful bullying of Tibetans 
in the commercial sector that has given weight to CERD’s 
concern at “[t]ke under-representation in business in some areas 
of persons of minority groups’—a situation that may be 
“Tijndicative of structural obstacles to their enjoyment of 
increases in economic prosperity.” 


Discriminatory Business Opportunities 


Many refugees have reported that it is particularly difficult 
for Tibetans to open their own businesses, and that it is generally 
easier for Chinese to obtain the necessary permits and loans. 


76 Interview with Susan Lawrence, reporter for US News & World Report 
cited in “Two People, One land”, Tibetan Environment & Development 
News, (Issue 10, August 1993), p. 2. 

27 Supra 14, p. 107. 

28 Interview with a European Businessman in Lhasa, 1 in Tibet: 
The Position in International Law, Report make peter 
International Lawyers on Issues relating to Self-Determination and 
Independence for Tibet, (London 6 -10 January 1993). = 


29 Concluding Observations of the Committee on the Eliminati 
El ; 
Discrimination: China (27 September 1996). e Elimination of Racial 
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Dorjee Tongmey, arrived in exile in February 2000 after 
spending 17 years trading in Lhasa. “I left my home in Kandze 
“TAP” when I was just 20 years old to try and start a small 
business in Lhasa. I had to borrow a large amount of money 
from my family and friends, because the bank refused to help 
me. The banks very rarely give loans to Tibetans, and on the 
occasions that they do, the Tibetans have to deposit all of their 
personal valuables and possessions, regardless of how much 
the actual loan is. Most loans are given to the Chinese 
government officials and their relatives, who do not have to put 
down this deposit. Without the trust of my friends and family I 
would not have been able to start.” 

Drablha, a 29 year-old businessman from Chamdo 
Prefecture, bought and sold motor vehicles in Lhasa, Nagchu 
and Shigatse before escaping to India in September 1999. “The 
nature of my business meant that I frequently had to ask the 
Chinese banks for loans. Each time they would make me deposit 
all my valuables—gold rings, jewellery and other accessories— 
which were actually worth more than the loan itself. I would 
also have to obtain a ‘business permit’ from the authorities, 
which they were very reluctant to give. Even when I had got 
the permit, which I had to keep renewing, the best places for 
business were always allocated to the Chinese. None of the 
Chinese businessmen I know had this kind of business permit, 
nor did they have to pay any deposit when taking out a loan 
from the bank. The situation is very unfair, but there is no use 
in complaining.” 

A 36 year-old businessman from Tsogo in Chamdo 
Prefecture, who arrived in India in September 1999, also 
reported discrimination. “In 1993, my family and I moved from 
Chamdo to Lhasa to set up a small business. We were told that 
to buy and run a shop we had to get a special permit from the 
Lhasa authorities. The permit itself wasn’t particularly 
expensive, but we had great difficulty obtaining it—much more 
than the Chinese businessmen who applied at the same time. 
Unless Tibetans have connections with a person working in the 
office, it is very difficult to get this permit.” 

Even in the rare case where a business permit is obtained, 
many other ‘conditions’ often apply which discriminate against 
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Tibetans. For example, the reason why building contracts are 
nearly always given to Chinese contractors is that “/t/o get a 
construction contract a Tibetan needs to have a bank balance 
of 100,000 yuan... this does not apply to Chinese construction 


contractors. ’*° 
Forced Trading with the Chinese 


_ At least 80% of Tibetans live in rural areas of Tibet and 
depend on farming and agriculture for their survival. While they 
do not need any particular permit for this, the Chinese authorities 
maintain their control by forcing Tibetan farmers to sell their 
harvest directly to government agencies for prices much lower 
than if the produce were sold at market. The government then 
sells it on for inflated prices, reaping the rightful profit of the 
Tibetan farmers and thus further intensifying the rural poverty. 
As the Alliance for Research in Tibet discovered, 


“Prices are fixed at low levels, erasing what might 
be the wealth of 80% of the population (the rural 
sector) of these areas. The harvest must be sold to 
government agencies rather than at market. 
Farmers are generally required to buy chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides, the inflated costs of which 
are deducted from the value of their harvests. ”>! 


Numerous refugees have confirmed this after fleeing into 
exile, and it has become one of the main reasons for farmers 
and nomads to escape. 

A 44 year-old farmer from Kandze County in Sichuan 
Province arrived in India in February 2000. “My family had 12 
members, of which four were young children. We had about 60 
mu of land [1 mu = 62 square metres] on which we grew wheat 
and sema [a kind of bean/pea], but every harvest we had to sell 
all of our crops to the Chinese. They would pay us only 35 yuan 
per sack, whereas we could have got 60, 70 and at times as 
‘much as 100 yuan per sack at the market. What little money we 
30 TIN Background Briefing Paper, “Migration Patterns”, (October 1993) 


p. 10. 
31 Supra 14, p. 100. 
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did get for our crop we were forced to then give back to the 
Chinese in payment for fertilizer, for which they charged 
65 yuan a sack. Because of this forced arrangement, my family 
and many other farming families in the region always ran short 
of food. Many farmers resorted to begging, and some years it 
was so bad that entire families died from starvation. We were 
never short of food before the Chinese came—they have changed 
everything for their own benefit.” 

Dawa Dorje was a farmer in Kyirong County, Shigatse 
Prefecture before fleeing to India in January 2000, and reported 
a similar policy operating in his area. “We were free to grow 
whatever we wanted on our land, but as soon as harvest time 
came the Chinese authorities would come round and start to 
take the crop. We grew potatoes, wheat, rape seed and some 
maize, all of which was bought by the Chinese at low prices 
they set. We had no opportunity to bargain or argue the price, 
and were then forced to spend much of our earnings on 
government fertilizer, which cost 150 yuan per sack. We had to 
buy it every year because the fertiliser was designed only to be 
of benefit if used every year in succession. The few Chinese 
farmers in my area quickly became more wealthy than the 
Tibetan farmers, because they only had to pay land tax and were 
free to sell their produce on the market for higher prices.” 








a k Seer : 
Market, Lhasa 
© Thomas Feeny 
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Namlang, 24, was 4 nomad in Mahlo “TAP” in Qinghai 
Province before escaping to India in January 2000. “My family 
had no land, but collectively owned 20 yaks, 10 dris, 40 sheep 
and 3 horses. We used to have many more animals, but the 
Chinese policy of ‘redistribution’ took most of them away and 
allocated us this amount in 1983. The number of animals 
decreased every year because of the high taxes we had to pay 
and the poor price we would get for the meat: Every year we 
had to sell 700 gyamas of meat [1 gyama = 500 gram] to the 
Chinese government, or face a 2000 yuan fine. We were paid 
only 3 yuan per gyama of meat, while in the market we could 
easily have got 5 or 6 yuan per gyama. The Chinese say they 
are helping us to improve our living standards, but they have 
only made things worse.” 

Yeshi Wangdu was also a nomad, and in January 2000 
reported an even stronger government grip on trade in his 
region of Nyagchuka County, Sichuan Province. “There were 
6 members in my family, and so we needed a lot of tsampa, 
flour and rice to feed everyone. As we had no land, we had to 
go into the County Centre to buy these supplies. Until 1999 we 
were allowed to buy from private shops, but then the authorities 
introduced a new policy saying that we had to buy food supplies 
from government shops only. They even closed down the private 
shops to ensure they would have a monopoly. This was bad 
news for us, because the government shops are more expensive 
and the food is often of a poor quality with worms and weavils 
in the rice. Because of this new policy, we have no money left 
for clothes or other expenses after buying our food.” 

The Alliance for Research in Tibet also found that much of 
the produce, particularly the meat bought from nomads, ends 
up in the kitchens of Chinese consumers outside Tibet—yet 
another example of the way in which the Chinese are exploiting 
Tibetan resources to benefit their own people. 


“Most of the meat produced is destined for non- 

Tibetan markets, often frozen at county abattoirs 

and shipped to distant cities. Tibetans complain their 

animals are being slaughtered and sent to China 

that prices paid are too low, that they have no ehoice 

but to sell to government buyers, and that Tibetans 
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have been more victimised by the structure of the 
Chinese ‘market? economy than rewarded by it. This 
report can do little to refute those contentions.” 


Commercial Copying & Underselling 


Those Tibetans who do manage to obtain a business permit 
then find themselves struggling to find a niche in the market. 
Areas of commerce that were traditionally Tibetan, such as 
sewing aprons and selling khatas (silk prayer scarves), are 
increasingly falling under Chinese control. According to many 
refugees, it has become common practice, particularly in the 
larger cities, for Chinese entrepreneurs to copy Tibetan designs 
and deliberately under-sell their competitors to drive them out 
of business. Already economically marginalised, Tibetans are 
naturally drawn to the cheaper options, as the Alliance for 
Research in Tibet survey of Tibet outside the “TAR” found: 


“As Chinese economic migrants move into Tibetan 
areas they are gradually taking over production of 
many ‘Tibetan’ goods, including clothing and 
furniture. A Chinese worker with a sewing machine 
ora chest of carpentry tools finds the Tibetans willing 
customers for goods which reflect Tibetan design but 
are cheaper and more easily available than traditional 
products. A familiar pattern repeats itself as Tibetans 
lose both jobs and sales to Chinese newcomers. 4 


A 38 year old man from Shigatse in “TAR”, who fled from 
Tibet in October 1999, confirmed that “The Chinese are copying 
everything in Tibet. If some poor Tibetans try to make a living 
out of stitching, then the Chinese will imitate the pattern and 
make the same thing. They do this to disgrace the Tibetans and 
to take their work. The only thing they have not copied is the 
sky burial.” 

Another Shigatse resident, Nyima, said that most Tibetan 
Handicraft industries were now in the hands of the Chinese, and 
that very little authentic production remained. “Whatever the 
32 Supra 14, pp. 101-2. 

3 Supra 14, p. 145. 
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Chinese workers sewing traditional Tibetan clothes 
© Demtonkhang Photographic Archive 


Tibetans make, the Chinese will copy it and sell it for a much 
lower price than is possible for their Tibetan competitors. They 
can afford to do this because much of their produce is made by 
prisoners, so they have to pay for the material only, without the 
added expenses of labour. Tht quality is not as good, but the 
price is set so low that even the Tibetans choose to buy from the 
Chinese. They know that the majority of Tibetans are poor, and 
that we cannot afford to be selective on everyday products like 
khatas. In this way many Tibetans have lost their livelihoods.” 
A 17 year-old girl from Lhasa reported in January 2000 that 
her father’s carpentry business had suffered great losses in the 
face of this Chinese competition. “Other Chinese carpenters in 
the area made direct copies of my father’s Tibetan tables, and 
then sold them at a greatly reduced price. My father’s prices 
were not expensive, but because the Chinese used wood of lower 


quality they were aple to sell them very cheaply. Nowadays it 
is difficult for my father to sell anything.” 


Wage Discrimination 


As the number of traditional Tibetan businesses decreases, 


Tibetans searching for employment find themselves 
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subsequently forced to accept jobs that carry discriminatory 
wages and working conditions. This was highlighted by the 
CERD in 1996, when they expressed concern at “/aJllegations 
that members of minority nationalities may not enjoy the same 
working conditions as persons of Han origin.”.** The 
testimonies of numerous refugees have confirmed this. 
Luthar Gyal, a 22 year-old man from Malho “TAP” in 
Qinghai Province, worked at the Rebkong County Gold Refinery 
in Mapa Village in 1996. “The refinery employed a total of 
170 workers, out of which only 20 were Tibetan. We were 
always the ones to do the manual and physically risky jobs, or 
the work that the Chinese simply didn’t want to do. Yet while 
the Chinese worker were paid between 500 to 800 yuan per 
month, we Tibetans were paid between 200 and 400 yuan. We 
couldn’t complain, because we knew we would be dismissed.” 
Nortso, 29, came to India in January 2000 from Ngamring 
County in Shigatse Prefecture with the aim of “telling the exile 
government about the problems village people in Tibet are 
facing.” He reported that wage discrimination was widespread 
in all areas of employment, particularly in construction. “When 
I worked for a road construction company, I was paid only 
15 yuan for an 8 hour day. The highest salary received by the 
Tibetans was 25 yuan, but the Chinese workers were paid 
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34 Committee on the Elimination of Racial Discrimination, Concluding 
Observations on China (Forty:ninth Session, 1996), p. 3. 
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40 yuan minimum a day—sometimes as much as 80 yuan. 
Similarly, when I worked on the construction of a 
telecommunications building in the country capital, I received 
only 10 yuan a day, with the Chinese receiving 50 yuan.” 

Kalsang Tendar, 20, worked as a construction worker and a 
rickshaw driver in Lhasa for 2 years before escaping to India in 
February 2000. “When | worked in construction, I discovered 
that the Chinese were being paid 40 yuan per day—double what 
the Tibetans were being paid, even though they were doing 
exactly the same work. I went to the Chinese contractor to 
complain, but he told me that the Chinese were “more skilled” 
and that “I was lucky to have a job at all”. I decided to quit and 
try being a rickshaw driver, but I found the same kind of 
inequality. To hire the rickshaw I had to pay a monthly fee of 
40 yuan, but my Chinese friend who worked for the same 
company paid only 25 yuan a month. It made me so angry, but 
there was nothing I could do. The Chinese employers know how 
desperate the Tibetans are for jobs, and this makes us very 
vulnerable.” 

A 38 year-old man from Shigatse Prefecture in “TAR” fled 
Tibet in October 1999 after training as a mechanic in the army. 
“From 1985-1993 I worked in an army factory close to Drepung 
Monastery, and was paid 400 yuan per month, while the Chinese 
who worked at a lower level and who had no professional 
training were paid a minimum of 1400 yuan per month. If a 
Tibetan made a mistake he would lose his job, but if a Chinese 
worker made the same mistake he wouldn’t even be punished. 
In 1993 they asked me to join a “spy office” to gather 
information from India, but I refused and was subsequently 
dismissed. Following that, I worked in a Chinese-owned garage 
for two months, but I had to pay for my room while the other 
Chinese mechanics received housing free of charge. When J 
complained to my boss, he dismissed me for “disloyalty” and I 
found myself once again without a job.” 


Discriminatory Dismissal 


_Many other Tibetans have also reported feeling that the 
dismissal from their jobs was discriminatory in nature. 17 year- 
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old Paldon worked as a sales assistant in a government shopping 
complex in Lhasa before she fled to India in January 2000. She 
managed to get the job through her grandmother’s connections 
and by giving “presents” of cigarettes and liquor to the boss. “I 
was very lucky to get this job, but I didn’t enjoy it at all. There 
is no kind of job security for Tibetans, and we know that we 
can be dismissed at any moment through no fault of our own. 
There used to be quite a lot of Tibetans working in the shopping 
complex, but while I was there many of them were dismissed 
on the pretext of “not providing satisfactory service to the 
customers”, and replaced with Chinese. The Chinese make up 
any reason to push Tibetans out, because they know we have 
no-one to complain to.” 

28 year-old Thupten worked as a tourist guide in Lhasa city 
for a total of three years before escaping to India in November 
1999. “To work as a guide, it was necessary to obtain a permit 
which had to be renewed annually. There are many tourist 
agencies in Lhasa, all run by the government, and the total 
number of tourist guides is around 300. Although most guides 
were Tibetans at first, more and more Chinese are now being 
employed, and they are provided with many facilities, including 
housing, and do not have to renew their permits every year. 
Tibetan guides are given none of these advantages—we were 
simply instructed to refrain from talking about Tibetan freedom 
or human rights. Sometimes the Tibetan guides were followed 
by spies in plain clothes, and then later interrogated for having 
said a particular thing ina particular place. Nobody trusted us.” 

A 20 year-old former tour guide from Tibet told the Tibet 
Information Network that he was interrogated by a security 
police soon after the departure of a group of tourists he was 
leading. “I escorted some photographers around a monastery 
where they had been given permission to take photographs. I 
realised that people from the State Security department were 
following me. After the photographers had left, I was summoned 
to their office and subjected to an interrogation. I was asked 
where I had taken the group for the three days and what I had 
told them. They also questioned some of my colleagues. Finally 





35 See the section on Discrimination in Public Representation for more 
information. 
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the [monastery] Democratic Management Committee persuaded 
them to let us go.”*° 

Any form of employment involving contact with foreigners 
is closely monitored by the Chinese authorities. In 1997, the 
Tourism Bureau of Tibet Autonomous Region dismissed 69 tour 
guides, all of them Tibetan, on the pretext of improving their 
“political behaviour and professional skills.”*” The notice of 
dismissal also asserted that “all travel agencies are not allowed 
to employ the mentioned people”**, of whom Thupten (see 
interview above) was one. Thupten was therefore unable to 
renew his permit or find further employment in the tourism 
sector. 

Since then, the “TAR” government has introduced new 
regulations concerning the appointment of tour guides in Tibet. 
Candidates are today required to possess a middle school 
certificate from a Chinese or Tibetan school, thereby excluding 
Tibetans educated in India from entering the profession. A 
considerable number of the 3,000 plus Tibetans who escape to 
India each year return home after attending courses in the 
English language and Tibetan culture, but they will now be 
restricted from using these skills in Tibet because of the 
‘politically sensitive’ nature of the place where they learnt them. 
Further restrictions on the appointment of Tibetan tour guides 
include a new political examination, in which candidates are 
required to endorse China’s position over Taiwan, accept that 
all of Tibet’s resources belong to the Chinese state, and abide 
by “a voluntary code of conduct” which involves “defending 
the interests of the country and the honour of the nationality.” 


Compulsory Labour 
China has always claimed that it shows “/g/reat concern for 


infrastructure facilities construction and basic industries 
development in minority areas”*°, and asserted in 1998 that 





36 TIN News Update, (19 May 2000). 

37 For a complete list of the guides dismissed, see TIN Doc. 16, (February 1997). 
38 Ibid. 
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“[I]n recent years the Central Government has allocated 
upwards of 1.2 billion yuan each year to Tibet as a financial 
subsidy. ’’#! In 1994, the state initiated 62 development projects 
in Tibet, of which only 2 remain unfinished.” Yet while these 
statistics are impressive on the surface, they hide a number of 
issues for concern. Firstly, such projects often depend for their 
workforce on what local authorities call ‘community 
contributions’—periods of forced, unpaid labour. Tibetan 
families across the region are required to supply workers for 
this compulsory work regardless of their age or occupation, and 
are expected to put in long hours of manual labour without 
training. Not only does this violate the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, which states that “[n]o one shall 
be required to perform forced or compulsory labour’, it is also 
discriminatory against Tibetans. Refugees have widely reported 
that Tibetans must work ‘voluntarily’, while the Chinese 
workers who toil alongside them are given a small salary, and 
enjoy certain other favourable conditions. 

Soepa, a 38 year-old monk from Pelbar County in Chamdo 
Prefecture, “TAR”, arrived in exile in October 1999. “Some 
months before I escaped, a number of monks from my monastery 
were called for compulsory labour without pay for four weeks. 
If they refused, they were fined 100 yuan. Work on the 
construction site was very hard, particularly for the older monks 
who had little strength. The Tibetan workers were given the 
difficult manual labour and a time limit in which to finish, while 
the Chinese performed the lighter duties and were paid every 
day. We asked the Chinese why we weren’t paid, and they said 
since the construction was done for the Tibetans, they should 
contribute through their labour. We found out later that the 
building we constructed was used as residence for Chinese 
officials.” 

18 year-old Tenpa Chophue from Lithang County in Sichuan 
Province, escaped in February 1999. “The local authorities 





4\ Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
“New Progress in Human Rights in the Tibet Autonomous Region”, 
(Beijing, February 1998). 

*2 Supra 24. 

#3 Article 8(3) (a). 
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decided to build a school and then a house for one of the heads 
of our district, so they came to our village and chose 40 people, 
including me, to go and work on the site. The youngest worker 
was just seven years old, and the oldest 45. We got no salary 
and had to bring our own food, while the Chinese were paid 
25 yuan per day and had food provided at the site. If somebody 
did not turn up to work, the contractor would go to his house 
and fine them 10 to 15 yuan.” 

Samten, a 30 year-old farmer from Kyirong Thil, Kyirong 
County, Shigatse Prefecture, stated that every year everyone 
above the age of 18 and below 60 from her village must work 
for a month for the Chinese government. “Usually we have to 
construct houses or roads, and the work is compulsory and not 
paid. If a person is absent he will be fined 10 yuan per day. 
Tibetans feel very angry doing this work because all the 
construction we did—restaurants, shops, houses, staff quarters— 
were all for Chinese use.” 

Twenty-year old Sonam from Pashoe County, Chamdo 
Prefecture, arrived in India in December 1999. He reported that 
in April of that year, the county authorities ordered the village 
heads in his district to recruit villagers for the construction of a 
power station. “We had to contribute workers according to the 
number of our family members. Most of the workers at the site 
were Tibetan villagers from 15 years and up, but there were 
also some Chinese workers from outside. They were on a 
contract, which would apparently give them about 10,000 yuan 
after the construction was completed, but we were paid nothing. 
We were given all the hard work, such as carrying very heavy 
loads up the mountainside. Work was from eight in the morning 
to seven in the evening, and if a villager refused to attend, they 
were fined up to 500 yuan. When I left my village, the 
construction was nearly finished. Some of the other villages in 
the area will receive electricity generated by the power station, 
but not mine. How can they say this is for our benefit?” 

Dawa Dorje, a farmer from Kyirong County, Shigatse 
Prefecture in “TAR”, also reported compulsory labour in his 
area when he escaped into India in January 2000. “Most of the 
Tibetans in my area underwent forced unpaid labour at one time 
or another. If you are above 18 and below 60, you must complete 
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at least 20 days of compulsory labour a year. If you are sick 
you are allowed to stay at home but you then have to work 2 
days for every day you were absent. Work begins at 10 in the 
morning and continues to 8 at night with only a one-hour lunch 
break. If you don’t work hard you are scolded, and the Chinese 
contractor was very strict. The work we did was mainly road 
construction connected with forestry, and of no use to Tibetans. 
It was a humiliating experience.” 
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DISCRIMINATION IN 
HEALTHCARE 


Article 5 (e) (iv) of the ICERD guarantees the right of 
everyone, without distinction as to race, colour, national or 
ethnic origin, to enjoy: 


...the right to public health, medical care, social 
security and social services. 


The International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural 
Rights (1966) also specifies that steps should be taken by State 
Parties to create 


-.-conditions which would assure to all medical 
service and medical attention in the event of 
sickness.“ 


Although the PRC Constitution does not itself speak of the 
right to health, China has continued over the years to place 
healthcare at the forefront of its White Paper propaganda, and 
claimed substantial improvement in the Tibetan sector each year. 
A 1998 report from the Information Office of the State Council 
asserted that “the Central Government and Tibetan governments 
at all levels are greatly concerned about the health of the Tibetan 
people”*>. Between the years 1992 and 1997 it claimed to have 
disbursed 964.61 million yuan in expenditures for public 
medical services in Tibet, allowing it to further assert in 1998 
that “a basic medical and public health network now covers the 
whole of the Tibet Autonomous Region”. 

Statistically, the number of hospitals and clinics in Tibet has 
increased, but to a degree far less than the Chinese authorities 


44 Article 12/1/2 (d). 
45 Supra 41. 
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would have us believe. For example, in 1991, there were 1,197 
medical establishments in the “TAR”, and 5,077 hospital beds.“ 
By 1998, these figures had only slightly increased to just over 
1,300 and 6,700 respectively—an increase hardly proportionate 
to the aforementioned investment or time period of seven years.” 
Furthermore, these medical institutions are largely confined to 
the county capitals and larger towns, which are substantial 
distances from the 88% of Tibetans living in rural and pastoral 
areas. Refugees across the region unanimously testify to the 
dire lack of health facilities available at village and township 
levels, which renders the recent Chinese assertion that 
“nowadays, medical institutions can be found everywhere’® 
somewhat unrealistic to say the least. Even a comprehensive 
outside appraisal commissioned by The Lhasa Health Bureau 
admitted that “hospital medicine is currently more emphasized 
than the first-line health service of village and township 
[township].’%° 

As one 18 year-old man from Nye Shi village, Derge County 
in Kandze “TAP” reported after escaping in April 1998, “There 
were no Chinese people living in our area, so we had no 
electricity, no roads, no schools and no health services. The 
authorities have no interest in developing areas where they 
themselves have no benefit, and so if anyone in our village 
became sick, we had no one around to help us.” 

An Australian Human Rights Delegation to China in 1991 
also confirmed that access to facilities such as healthcare 
depended on Chinese interests: 


“Clinics, schools, electricity and other social 
services are all available in Chinese population 
centres, but are often far enough away from Tibetan 
towns as to make them marginally relevant to the 


46 Information Office of the State Council of The People’s Republic of China, 
“Tibet: Its Ownership and Human Rights Situation”, (Beijing, September 
1992). 

47 Information Office of the State Council of The People’s Republic of China, 
“China’s White Paper on Human Rights”, (Beijing, February 2000). 

4 Ibid. 

49 Nutrition, Health, Water and Sanitation Assessment in the Lhasa 
Valley, Lhasa Health Bureau, (May-July 1990) 
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lives of most Tibetans. Tibetans who happen to live 
near Chinese settlements are casual beneficiaries 
of government programs which would not exist in 
their present state but for the Chinese population.” 


Even when institutions are built with the express intention 
of being used by Tibetans, they become in practice little more 
than token gestures that actually lie far beyond the means of 
the population they were built to help. As one foreign tourist 
from New Zealand witnessed: 


“In Labrang in Gansu Province the Chinese 
government built a modern hospital with the 
assistance of the World Bank “for Tibetans”. 
However, the hospital fees are sky high—daily 
charges are in the region of 2000 yuan ( US$250) 
per day, so the hospital is mainly used by super- 
rich Chinese businessmen and other foreign 
government dignitaries. The whole complex is 
nothing more than a showcase for the World Bank, 
and of no use whatsoever for Tibetans.”*! 


Statistics concerning existing medical establishments anyway 
become useless if the access to such facilities is restricted, and 
it is here that many Tibetan refugees have reported 
discrimination. One of the contributing factors seems to be the 
lack of a centralized policy concerning healthcare, and the 
different regulations adopted between counties and even 
sometimes townships. Although it insists that it has adopted a 
“preferential medical policy” in Tibet”, the Chinese government 
itself has proved inconsistent in its statements concerning the 
healthcare system, particularly in terms of how it is funded. 


50 Report of the Australian Human Rights Delegation to China, (14-26 July 
1991), p. 67. 

51 Taken from an Interview with Mr Sean, interviewed by Tsultrim Palden 
(16 May 1999). The whole interview is available at the Documentation 


Centre, Department of Information and International Relations 
Dharamsala, India. v 
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Forced Sterilisation 


Perhaps the most pressing issue concerning discrimination 
in the field of healthcare is the violation of the reproductive 
rights of Tibetan women. The policy of “one family—one child” 
is fundamental law in China for nationalities with over 10 
million persons. Those nationalities with populations of less 
than this figure—of which Tibetans are one—are supposedly 
subject to less rigorous rules, but once again these vary from 
region to region and even within local administrations. In being 
referred to as “administrative guidelines” rather than laws, these 
policies are accordingly not published in the official gazettes, 
thus giving officials large scope for discriminatory 
implementation. 

In early February 1999 a Chinese delegation in New York 
asserted that “[I]n Tibet, couples at childbearing age working 
in the cities are encouraged to have two children.” They also 
added that “those in rural areas are encouraged to have more, 
but there areno mandatory policies or quotas to enforce this.””. 
China’s National Minorities Policy published later in the same 
year suggested similar freedom when it stated that “Ti ibetan 
farmers and herdsman in the Tibetan Autonomous Region may 
have as many children as they like’**. In reality, both of these 
claims have been negated by refugees from all over Tibet, who 
testify that all Tibetans, regardless of their region, age or 
employment, are subject to strict birth control regimes. 

Furthermore, county officials are desperate to reap the cash 
rewards and promotions on offer for those meeting the birth 
control quota, rather than face severe reprimand and economic 
sanctions from the upper levels of the Chinese administration 
should they fail. Those families who therefore adhere to a one- 
child limit will receive preferential treatment in a number of 
fields, “including school enrolment, medical care and 


53 Reply by the Chinese delegation to the questions of the CEDAW pre-session 
Working Group on China’s combined third and fourth reports on the 
implementation of the Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination 
of All Forms Against Women, (New York, 1 February 1999), (informal 
translation), p. 7. 
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employment’.® But this has failed to convince the vast majority 
of Tibetans, who need large families for survival in a rural 
climate. As a result, sterilisation and forced abortions have, 
according to numerous refugee testimonies, become almost 
standard practice in many areas of Tibet. 

Tseten Norbu, 30, was a farmer in Ngamring County, 
Shigatse Prefecture before escaping to India in late 1999. “In 
1995 the county authorities told us we could have up to three 
children per family, but two years later they restricted the limit 
to two. If the limit was exceeded, a fine of 700 yuan from the 
father and 550 yuan from the mother of the extra child was then 
collected by the local authorities. Being a farming community, 
we didn’t have this kind of money, so they would often just 
take our possessions. Then, in July 1998, two female Chinese 
doctors were sent from the county office to sterilize all the 
women in the villages of Ngamring county who had had two 
children already. They stayed for two months and 25 days and 
sterilised over 150 women.” 

Norbu Tso, another farmer from Kandze County in Kandze 
“TAP”, reported that the Chinese authorities regularly visited 
his village to enforce their birth control policy. “We were 
instructed not to have more than two children. They announced 
in September 1997 that a penalty of 1,000 yuan would be 
charged for any child born above this quota. My younger sister 
was already heavily pregnant with her third child, so when it 
was born we had to pay this fine along with many others in the 
village who had been caught out. Because the child was ‘surplus’ 
the authorities refused to issue him a ration card or identity 
papers, which will create many problems when it comes to 
applying for school or health care. Meanwhile, all the other 
women in the village who had two children already were ordered 
to undergo sterilisation, regardless of their age or physical 
condition. They were treated like animals, and given very poor 
operations. One woman, a 29 year-old called Sothar Dolma, 
died seven days after she was sterilised, but the doctors gave 
her cause of death as ‘internal ailments’. We knew the truth, 
but could do nothing.” 


55 Xinhua News Agency, (23 June 1999), as quoted in ‘/ncreased Restrictions 
on Birth of Children in Tibet’, TIN News Update (9 February 2000). 
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19 year-old Tamden Tsering from Haiyan County in Qinghai 
Province escaped to India in December 1999, and told TCHRD 
of the policy enforced in his region. “After a woman gives birth 
to a second child, she is taken to the county hospital to be 
sterilised. All the women in my village had this done, but three 
of them died after the operation. The authorities gave no 
compensation to their families, and a month old baby born to 
one of the three mothers then died a few weeks later. It was 
really terrible. All the women in my village are very scared of 
this procedure, but they cannot escape it.” 

22 year-old Dhundup from Gade County, Golog “TAP”, 
Qinghai Province, escaped to India in January 2000, and 
reported that the birth control in his area threatened the very 
survival of his nomadic community. “In 1994, the county 
authorities introduced a birth control policy in our region 
specifying that Tibetans could only have 2 children. If you had 
more than two, you had to pay 1500 yuan every year for each 
extra child until they were seven years old. My parents were 
very worried about this, because they, like all the other nomads 
in our community, needed more than 2 children to help work 
the land and look after the animals. We have always had large 
families so that when the parents grow old, there are enough 
children to continue farming and look after them at the same 
time. But when a group of nomads from our region went to the 
authorities to explain these problems, the Chinese officials 
simply replied that more than two children would ‘overcrowd 
the land’ and that ‘backward’ nomads were ‘hindering the 
progress of the motherland’. What are we supposed to do? 
Nomads have very little education, and it is too late for my 
parents to try and start a new way of living. The Chinese just 
don’t care.” 

Dhundup also went on to recount direct discrimination 
against Tibetan women in the field of sterilisation. “Most women 
are ‘encouraged’ to get themselves sterilised after having their 
limit of children and once a year the County authorities order 
the township officials to conduct a special lottery. The names 
of all the Tibetan women in the township—regardless of age or 
marital status—are put into a pot and then one is picked out for 
sterilisation. She cannot refuse, and after her operation she is 
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given a cash payment and a position in the local administration 
to show her as a good example. Every year my family prays 
together that it will not be one of my sisters. The Chinese women 
in my area are safe, because their names are never put into a 
lottery like this. 

For the rest of the year, the women who refuse to be sterilised 
are forced to sign a piece of paper swearing that they will not 
have any more children, or show proof that they are using 
contraception. The county hospital supplies contraceptive pills 
free, but the Chinese officials who distribute these pills in the 
township often charge the women anyway. Sometimes they give 
all the pills to one woman and make her responsible for ensuring 
that all the other women in her village are taking them regularly. 
If any ‘extra’ children are then born, both the mother and this 
woman will be heavily fined. 

I have seen many cases in my township of women who 
discover that they are pregnant beyond the limit and then take 
many contraceptive pills in desperation to try and kill the baby 
before it grows. The baby doesn’t die however—it is usually 
born deformed or handicapped, and the mother is punished. Most 
women in my region had to take at least one pill a day, but 
some became sick and developed dark patches under their eyes 
and pain around their waist from these pills. Some women chose 
to have coils inserted in their uterus instead of taking pills. Most 
of these women were very poor and far away from the hospital, 
so after a long time the coils would break inside them and cause 
a lot of bleeding and pain. Chinese women don’t have these 
problems because their husbands are given condoms. Tibetan 
men are given nothing.” 

In 1998 alone, TCHRD received reports of 432 women 
who were subjected to forced sterilisation or contraceptive 
procedures. In some areas up to 80% of Tibetan women of 
childbearing age have been sterilised under coercion or 
subterfuge. Yet instead of restricting the practice of these illicit 
“state policies”, the Chinese government actually endorses them, 
drawing connections with growth in the economic sector. An 
official report in the “Tibet Daily” on March 23, 1998, stated 
that “[b]irth control policy introduced in Nyangdren town in 
Lhasa was a huge success. This successful policy has been 
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implemented with regard to both the family planning procedures 
of the People’s Republic of China and the existing conditions 
of Nyangdren town.” The report also states that the family 
planning authorities have carried out the policy with “full co- 
operation” from the local people. In Nyangdren town, 342 out 
of 379 married women underwent sterilisation, and an additional 
295 women were provided with contraceptive pills. An official 
of the town authority applauded the “successful performance” 
of The Department of Health, and commented that the birth 
control policy has “[d]irectly resulted in the alleviation of the 
living conditions and reasonably increased the economic growth 
of the people.” 


Forced Abortion 


In 1998, a joint investigation by The International Committee 
of Lawyers for Tibet, the Women’s Commission for Refugee 
Women and Children, and The Tibetan Centre for Human Rights 
and Democracy, uncovered shocking testimonies of forced 
abortions carried out as late as the 7" or 8" month of pregnancy, 
seriously endangering the mother’s life.*® Many of the 55 men 
and women interviewed had either been subject to, or witnessed 
these operations, as quoted below. 


“They injected a needle where the baby’s head was. 
She was in labour pain for one hour. The baby was 
born and cried. Then it started bleeding from the 
nose and died... She had the abortion because she 
couldn’t pay the fine.” ” 


“They injected a needle in her stomach, and she 
gave birth. The baby was delivered and putin a bowl. 
The baby moved for a few minutes and then died. 
The baby had a hole in its head.””* 





56 International Committee of Lawyers for Tibet/Women’s Commission for 
Refugee Women and Children/Tibetan Centre for Human Rights and 
Democracy, Violence and Discrimination Against Tibetan Women, 
(December 1998). 
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Tashi Dolma was a doctor of western medicine in Tsolho 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefecture in Qinghai Province. Although 
she desperately wanted to keep her second baby, she and her 
husband were threatened with severe consequences if they didn’t 
have an abortion. Eventually, she relented. “My child was 
already 84 days old, so the only way to do an abortion was 
through the ‘changuan ringong liu chan’ technique. It causes a 
lot of bleeding and pain. First they insert a sort of flexible rubber 
tube with a pointed end into the cervix. There is no medicine in 
this. They leave this inside for 24 hours. Because it stimulates 
the birth canal, which opens up slowly and gives way to the 
flow of blood, a lot of bleeding starts after two hours. After one 
day they take it out. It has become bigger inside so it is easier 
for the knife to get inside. They insert an instrument which has 
a sort of long handle with a knife at the end. They put this inside 
and start to move it around, cutting the foetus in pieces. Then it 
is very easy to extract...No words have the power to express 
the excruciating pain J experienced during the operation. Over 
85% of the women worker have to undergo the same torture 
and excruciating pain of surgery like me.”*? 

Another woman reported on her observations at a hospital in 
Lhasa, where she claimed to have seen a special abortion and 
sterilisation unit for Tibetan women. She witnessed late-term 
abortions on women already in their 7" or 8" month of 
pregnancy, and she saw the dead body of a male baby she 
thought to be about 8" months old. The same witness also 
investigated two other hospitals in Lhasa—Medhepuk Sober 
and Dewachu hospitals. Abortions were regularly performed 
here on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, with half-days on 
Thursday and Saturday.” 

China continues to dispute this evidence, and in 1997, Tu Den, 
Director of China’s Family Planning Office of Tibet, was quoted 
in the official “China Daily” newspaper as saying that “forced 
abortion and sterilisation are absolutely non-existent.”*! However, 
just one year later he was directly contradicted in a rare admission 


*? TIN Doc.T17 (BB), interview conducted in India 1990. 
6 Supra 56, Interview 26. 


*! “Population-China: birth control policy stepped up”, Inter-Press Service, 
(Hong Kong, 18 November 1997). 
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by a Chinese official from the Department of Intemational Relations 
in the State Family Planning Committee. Cong Jun, director of the 
department, said in a speech to a Sino-European Seminar on 
Women’s Issues held on 29 October 1998 that the State Family 
Planning Committee had issued circulars throughout the country 
to prohibit its branch organisations at all levels from forcing women 
to undergo abortion or sterilisation. She acknowledged that “there 
[were] some cases of forced birth control in the huge grass-roots 
family planning network” and added that “we will try our best to 
prevent more from happening [and] will keep a close eye on the 
protection of women’s rights in this issue.” 

Although Chinese women are also subject to birth control 
policies, the restriction of the reproductive rights of Tibetan 
women must be viewed as discrimination against the Tibetan 
people. Given the low density of the Tibetan population in 
Tibet®, there is no rational basis for controlling the timing and 
number of births among Tibetans, other than as part of a 
governmental intention to commit genocide. A number of 
official statistics“ confirm this: 

The “TAR” Ninth 5-Year Plan set a target for the regional 
population to be kept under 2.57 million by the end of the year 
2000, and official figures show that the total population of the 
“TAR” in 2000 is only 2.43 million. 

According to official statistics, the “TAR” had a total of 
50,700 births in 1998 and registered a birth rate of 20.32 per 
1000, down 8.43 per 1000 from the figure in 1991. The natural 
population growth rate was 14.82 per 1000, or 1.482%—well 
below the target set for the Ninth 5-Year Plan period (1996- 
2000) of 16 per 1000 per year. 

The net population growth in the “TAR” also dropped by 
over 50% from 1.82% per annum in the period 1990-1994, toa 
mere 0.73% in the period 1994-1998—well under the 1.02% 
per annum growth for the PRC as a whole. 


62 As quoted in ‘Increased Restrictions on Birth of Children in Tibet’, TIN 
News Update, (9 February 2000). 

6} Supra 25. Less than 6 million Tibetans live in all of Tibet — an area about 
the size of western Europe : making it one of the world’s most sparsely 
populated countries, even taking into consideration the 7.5 million Chinese 
that have been imported into Tibet by China’s population transfer policies. 
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Thus, the intensive implementation of birth control is shown to 
be statistically unwarranted. The Alliance for Research in Tibet 
reached a similar conclusion, and found that the growth of the Tibetan 
population was actually in need of a boost rather than a cap: 


“An especially disturbing finding is that, according to 
Official statistics for 1990 and 1994, Tibetan population 
growth is much slower than in host provinces in all 
Tibetan Autonomous Prefectures and equals the 
national growth rate in only one. This strongly refutes 
claims that forced birth limitation is currently justified. 
If Chinese statistics are valid, the Tibetan population 
merits protection, not suppression.” 


Tibetan Children and Infant Mortality 


China’s White Paper claims concerning the health of Tibetan 
children continue to distort and conceal the true nature of their 
condition. In 1992 China asserted proudly that “[clompared with 
1965, the average height and weight of young Tibetans in the 
Lhasa area increased by 8.8cm and 5.2kg respectively’. Yet 
a comprehensive survey of health and nutritional situation in 
the Lhasa valley in 1990 concluded that weight-for-age and 
height-for-age of Tibetan children were “borderline 
unacceptable” and in certain counties “unacceptably low” by 
WHO standards.*’ The Western Consortium for Public Health, 
a private US-based concern, also concluded in 1996 that the 
height of Tibetan children was a matter of grave concern, and 
directly linked to the lack of cost of primary healthcare in the 
“TAR”: 


“Many children within the “TAR” are extremely short 

for their age, so short that 60% fall drastically belo: 

accepted international growth reference values. Data 

indicates that this shortness is a result of nutritional 

stunting—chronic malnutrition during the first three 

years of life—rather than a result of genetics or 
65 Supra 14, p. 6. 
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altitude, as previously assumed. These findings should 
be cause for alarm. Nutritional stress at this critical 
period in a child’s early growth affects neurological 
development and increases risk of acute illness and 
death. Chronic malnutrition renders children 
vulnerable to the common fatal diseases of childhood 
in the developing world diarrhea and pneumonia. 
Therefore, an entire generation of children is now at 
risk...” 


The Consortium also found that the sweeping changes to 
traditional patterns of Tibetan existence enforced by the Chinese 
have also had serious long term effects on the health of Tibetan 
children: 


“The dire health status of Tibetan children is further 
complicated by the disruption of traditional food and 
agricultural patterns. This reflects the far-reaching 
effects of even subtle alterations in indigenous 
cultures confronting the challenges of rapid 
change... Three years of research has documented 
an area of huge neglect regarding the health of this 
unique and endangered human population. ee 


Similarly, while the Chinese proudly claim that they have 
reduced the Tibetan infant mortality rate “from 43% in 1959 to 
3.677% in 1998", the fact still remains that this is triple the overall 
mortality rates for infants in China in its entirety.” Furthermore, 
the Chinese assertion that it has increased the average life 


6 International Health Programs, Western Consortium for Public Health, 
“Tibet Child Nutrition and Collaborative Health Project”, Annual 
Report, (1995/96), p. 1. 

Ibid, pp. 5-6. The research also found that 52% of the 1994 sample of 
non:urban children suffered from protein deficiency; 74% had clinical 
rickets, a vitamin A and D deficiency that exposes a child to respiratory 
and gastrozintestinal infections. 

70 Supra 47. 

1 Tibetan's infant mortality rate (IMR) of 92.46 per 1,000 live births is 
three times the national rate of 31.23 percent. Jin Yangsun, Su Li, Chang 
Pei, and Wang Husheng, “A Study on Patterns in the Average Life 
Expectancies and Mortality Rates of 56 Nationalities in China in 1990,” 
Chinese Journal of Population Science, (Vol. 6, No. 3, 1994), p. 268. 
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expectancy of Tibetan people “from less than 36 years before 1949 
to the current 65 years” ignores the fact that this still ranks Tibetans 
as the lowest of China’s 18 major nationalities.” 





Ti sBelan Nomad Parents and their Children © Tibet Image Bank 


Discriminatory Charges 


In 1992, it was claimed that “the government provides free 
medical care for all Tibetans”. In 1998 this had changed to an 
assertion that “medical treatment is Jree in farming and pastoral 
areas, and is financed jointly by personal medical insurance and 
the state in cities and towns”. In 1999, it was stated that “only 
women from minority nationalities in Tibet enjoy free medical 
service provided by the state”’5, until finally in 2000 it was again 
asserted that all citizens in China enjoy “free medical services and 
a labour protection medical care System at public expense.””§ In 
reality, China has been shifting slowly to a system of fee-for-service 
medicine since the dissolution of the communes in 1984, and 


7 Ibid, p. 263. 

” Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
“Tibet: Its Ownership and Human Rights Situation”, (Beijing, 1992), 

4 Supra 41. 

75 Reply by the Chinese Delegation, Committee on the Elimination of All 
forms of Discrimination Against Women, (1 February 1999). 

76 Supra 47. 
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approximately 79% of the Chinese themselves are now not covered 
by any kind of health insurance or benefits””. 

For the Tibetans, any claims of free or even subsidised 
treatment have been negated-by refugee testimonies indicating 
that both male and female Tibetans are charged for all medical 
services across the board, often in a discriminatory manner. It 
would seem that Li Peng’s vision of “a healthcare system with 
Chinese characteristics”” has come true, but to the extent that 
Tibetans are discriminated against in terms of access, expenses, 
treatment and many other sectors. Even before they start, 
Tibetans are economically disadvantaged as a result of the 
discrimination practiced in other areas, particularly employment, 
and few have the financial resources to cover the exorbitant 
charges made for medical services. As one European doctor 
who worked in Tibet for several months put it, 


“In theory, health care is free. In practice there is a 
charge for each visit and for the brown OPD (out- 
patient department) record. Patients are sometimes 
charged for services and diagnostic procedures... 
Many medicines, particularly those which are more 
expensive, must be bought by the patient. This 
debars many villagers (for whom cash is not a ready 
commodity) from receiving necessary medication.” 


Nevertheless, the Chinese still claim that basic and primary 
treatment remains free for all citizens. According to a study by 
experts from the European Union describing the structure of 
the healthcare system in “TAR”, “the policy of the health service 
is provision of free health care, certainly at the primary levels. 


™ Report on The Implementation of CEDAW (Committee on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women) In the 
People’s Republic of China, Human Rights in China/Asia Monitor 
Resource Centre/China Labour Bulletin/Hong Kong Christian Industrial 
Committee, (December 1998). 

78 Speech by Li Peng at a discussion meeting of the National Healthcare 
Conference, (11 December 1996). 

” Testimony of European Doctors, as quoted in Tibet: The Position in 
International Law, Conclusions of the Conference of International 
Lawyers on Self-Determination and Independence for Tibet, (London, 6:10 
January 1993) p. 214. 
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Every person is given a little green booklet which enables him 
to get free health care.”® In practice, many refugees reported 
that the green pass did nothing more than serve as a condition 
for receiving treatment, and that it carried no financial benefits. 
The following four refugees all escaped from Shigatse Prefecture 
in “TAR” between 1999 and 2000, yet questions as to the use 
and availability of the green health pass revealed that different 
regulations were in force in each of their respective counties, 
indicating the degree to which localized policies operate. 

Firstly, a 28 year-old man told TCHRD that “In Kyirong 
County, to be admitted into a hospital and to buy medicine you 
must have a ‘green health pass’, which you get from the hospital 
itself. The pass costs 10 yuan and it quite difficult to obtain if 
you are Tibetan, because they tell us to find Tibetan doctors. 
Those who don’t have a pass but need treatment in the hospital 
have to therefore apply to the county officials for permission to 
be admitted. Most of the Chinese in my area don’t have this 
problem because they are in the army and do not need a green 
pass to gain admission.” 

18 year-old Dawa Dorje also escaped from Kyirong County 
in January 2000 where he was a farmer. He confirmed that 
people in his county had to pay 10 yuan for a green health pass, 
and that Tibetans would pay the same fees for treatment and 
medicine, with or without the pass. He also added that “although 
the Chinese say that healthcare for farmers is free, this is all 
lies. Even for the smallest problems we are forced to pay just 
like everyone else.” 

20 year-old Kalsang escaped to Nepal in October 1999 and 
revealed a different set of rules operating in Rinpung County. 
“In my region the healthcare was very limited. There were no 
clinics in my township, and the nearest hospital was one day’s 
drive away. To use this hospital we had to first get a green health 
pass from the County authorities, which costs 35 yuan. The 
poorest families in our area received a red pass, which was 
supposed to entitle them to a 50% discount off their treatment 
costs, but when they tried to use it at the hospital they were told 


*° Commission of the European Communities, China: Feasibility Study for 
an Integrated Rural Development Project in Pa Nam County, Tibet 
(September 1994), Main Report, pp. 20-21. ; ; 
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it was invalid. Nobody was given free treatment at any time.” 

Lastly, a 33 year-old woman who escaped to India in January 
2000 reported slightly different regulations concerning the green 
pass in Shigatse County itself. “Everyone is issued a green pass 
free of charge by the head official of the county, and ‘you need 
to take this pass to the hospital to be admitted. If you don’t 
have the pass, the hospital will tell you to go somewhere else, 
or they will charge you double for the treatment and medicine. 
Some people I know were issued a red pass because they were 
very poor. They were supposed to get everything free with this 
pass, but in reality they had to pay the same as everybody else.” 


Extortionate Hospital Deposits 


According to refugee testimonies, the greatest obstacle to 
Tibetans seeking healthcare is the fact that alongside expenses 
for a pass, treatment and medicine, patients are also required to 
pay a deposit before being admitted into hospital. This deposit 
is usually an exorbitant amount of money, and far beyond the 
means of both rural Tibetans who survive on subsistence farming 
and urban Tibetans who suffer from discriminatory wages. Once 
again, the lack of clear regulations governing the size and 
adjudicator of this deposit has resulted in widespread abuse and 
discriminatory access between counties and prefectures in Tibet, 
with Tibetans suffering the most. According to many refugees, 
the Chinese staff dominating the healthcare sector show 
considerable preference to Chinese patients, and in many cases 
either reduce the deposit required or even waive it altogether. 

As one 17 year-old girl from Lhasa put it, “Everything the 
government announces on television about free healthcare is 
completely untrue. If you are seriously ill and do not have any 
money, you just have to prepare yourself to die. The hospital 
demands between 1500 and 2000 yuan as a deposit or they will 
tum you away, no matter how sick you are. I was once in the 
Mimang Menkhang hospital visiting my cousin, when an old 
Tibetan woman came in carried by her two sons. She was very, 
very ill, but the doctors said that without a deposit of 1800 yuan 
they would not admit her. The sons only had 300 yuan, and although 
I gave what I could, it was still not enough. Her sons pleaded with 
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the doctor all afternoon to help them, but he refused. By evening 
the old lady had died. It was terrible. I knew three Tibetans who 
died like this after being denied admission, but I have never heard 
of a Chinese patient dying for the same reason. They are always 
seen first by the doctor and never turned away.” 

Tsering, a 13 year-old boy also from Lhasa told TCHRD the 
following story. “One night our neighbour’s wife (Tibetan) became 
seriously ill and they had to call for an ambulance. Even before 
they reached the hospital, they were asked to pay 150 yuan for the 
ambulance. Arriving at Mimang Menkhang hospital, they were then 
asked for a further 5000 yuan for a deposit. Our neighbour was 
helpless, as he had no such amount of money and no means of 
getting it in time. He had to go back home with his wife, and she 
died the next day.” 

Dorchoe Kunchok Tendar escaped from Drayab County in 
Chamdo at the age of 61 and reached Nepal in April 1998. “In my 
county Tibetans had to pay at least 500 yuan, usually a lot more. 
Even if a person is dying they will not be admitted without this 
payment. Chinese and Tibetan Officials working for the government 
have much easier access however, and are always given priority.” 

Samten from Kyirong County Teported in January 2000 that to 
be admitted into hospital a deposit of 2006 —3000 yuan must be 
paid. “If you are not able to pay, they will not admit you, even if 
you are close to death. The Chinese patients pay no deposit 
however, and are generally treated better and with more respect. 
For minor illnesses some Chinese are even treated free of cost. It 
makes me so angry when Tibetans are dying at the hospital door.” 

Though refundable, the amounts demanded for these deposits 
are truly extortionate, given that in 1998 the per Capita net income 
of farmers and herders in Tibet was only 1,158 yuan, with the per 
capita disposable income of urban Tesidents 5,438 yuan®!, As a 
survey of the available health care in Tibet carried out by the Swiss 
Red Cross confirmed, “the time and labour costs as well as financial 
costs of going to health services do deter farmers from going to 
county hospitals 2. Furthermore, it appears from these and other 





*! As quoted by Wang Zhaoguo in “China's United Front leader at Tibet 'S 
‘democratic reform’ anniversary”, Xinhua News Agency, (3 July 1999). 

82 Swiss Red Cross Survey, Answers to Questionnaire, SRC, (Sept/Oct 
1991), p. 3. 
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testimonies from various regions in Tibet that the deposit is 
determined not by county policy, but rather by particular hospitals 
and often the individual doctors themselves, who apparently 
calculate an amount relative to the severity of the patient’s illness. 
This makes it difficult to pin the discrimination down to an 
accountable source, and even more difficult for Tibetans to lodge 
official complaints®. 


Medicinal Resources and Discriminatory Distribution 


The Swiss Red Cross also discovered that a large number of 
health institutions across the Tibetan region are hopelessly under- 
resourced in terms of dispensable medicine, and concluded that 
“the lack of drugs at all levels...deters people from using the health 
services. ’*4 This was further confirmed by European doctors who 
spent a number of months working in Tibetan hospitals and who 
reported that “Useless drugs abound. Few really essential drugs 
were seen. The system needs a good overhaul.’** Even in the areas 
where medicine is available, discrimination against Tibetans is 
widespread and sometimes actively encouraged, as exposed by The 
International Campaign for Tibet: 


“According to a Chinese doctor in the town of 
Hongyuan, in Ngaba Tibetan and Qiang Autonomous 
Region... the hospital administration actively 
encourages doctors to prescribe expensive medicines 
to Tibetans, for which they get a kickback equivalent 
to about one-third of their monthly wage.” 


Corrupt medical practices were also uncovered by the 
Alliance for Research in Tibet, who found that patients were 
once again being manipulated in the name of greed: 


83 For more on this, see the section of Discrimination in Public 
Representation. 
84 Swiss Red Cress Survey, Answers to Questionnaire, SRC, (Sept/Oct 


1991), p. 3. 


85 Supra 28, p. 214. S 
% The International Campaign for Tibet, The Long March — Chinese 


Settlers and Chinese Policies in Eastern Tibet, Results of a Fact Finding 
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“Hospitals routinely refuse to dispense drugs at 
State-mandated prices, claiming they have no stock 
and instructing patients to buy prescribed medicines 
from ‘private’ clinics at ‘market’ prices. ‘Private’ 
clinics are often operated by hospital staff or 
officials and serve as outlets for hospital inventory 
at inflated prices. ”*” 


Many refugees also report that Tibetans are purposely given 
incorrect or expired medicine because the doctors know that 
many Tibetans, particularly nomads and those from rural areas, 
are uneducated, illiterate and therefore ignorant of such abuse. 

Kunchok Lobsang, 22, lived in Serchul County, Ganzi 
“TAP”, Sichuan Province before escaping to India in January 
2000. “There were no medical facilities in my village, but there 
was a small clinic in the township where fees for a brief 
consultation are 13 yuan. There is also a county hospital, but 
Tibetans don’t like to go there because it is too far away and 
much too expensive. We have to put our trust in the township 
clinic, yet the Chinese doctors there take advantage of the fact 
that nomads have only a little education, and sell them expired 
or incorrect medicine. This also happens in the hospital, and 
many people have died as a result. I have seen one case with 
my own eyes: A man from my village was suffering from lung 
problems and was admitted to the county hospital after paying 
an advance deposit of 700 yuan. He was then treated with the 
wrong injection and expired medicines, and three days later he 
died. We know this because a man from my village who had 
been to school was with him. Despite the doctor’s malpractice, 
his family still had to pay 300 yuan for his bed and for the 
medicine that killed him.” 

Dhundup also confirmed that similar malpractice occurred 
in his region of Golog “TAP”, Qinghai Province. He told 
TCHRD in January 2000 “The medicine in our local clinic was 
always out of date. The main county hospital would pass on 
expired medicine to our clinic to sell because most of the people 
in my area were poor and uneducated nomads who couldn’t tell 
the difference. So even when we had enough money to buy the 


87 Supra 14, p. 132. 
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drugs, they didn’t help our sickness. Sometimes they made our 
condition even worse.” 

Numerous other refugees report that doctors in healthcare, 
particularly in the larger hospitals and clinics, continue to 
prioritise money over quality of treatment and care. One member 
of the hospital staff at the Lhasa City Hospital confirmed that 
“it used to be a good hospital, but now it is Just for the sake of 
generating income.’** Tibetans who are therefore finally 
admitted to hospital after paying the extortionate deposits then 
find themselves bewildered under the weight of numerous other 
costs incurred by “bed charges” and “necessary tests”. 

Tashi fled to India in October 1997 after spending more than 
one month in Shigatse People’s Hospital in 1995. “I was forced 
to pay an incredible amount of money—1,000 yuan for the initial 
deposit, 20 yuan per night for the bed, 200 yuan for each bottle 
of glucose, and even more money for the checkups. The doctors 
would come round the Tibetan patients and collect the money 
from their relatives, but I never saw them do this for the Chinese 
patients. While I was in there, I saw two Tibetans die after being 
denied treatment. Gyalpo, a 47 year-old man from Shalu in 
Shigatse, came in with a critical lung and liver problem, but 
was refused admission because he didn’t have enough for the 
deposit. Another man from Tsongdu in Shigatse also died for 
the same reason. Doctors are only interested in money in Tibet, 
and I never felt that anyone really wanted to help me.” 

A Tibetan woman, also from Shigatse, arrived in India in 
January 2000 and told TCHRD about the time her relative spent 
in the People’s Hospital. “When my cousin broke his leg we 
had to pay 1500 yuan to admit him to the hospital. Although he 
only spent 20 days there, the total bill for his treatment came to 
2700 yuan. While visiting him, I spoke to some of the Chinese 
patients who were in the same ward for broken limbs. They 
also had to pay, but much less than my cousin, and none of 
them had had to pay a deposit.” 

Rinchen, a 25 year-old monk from Dzogang County, Chamdo 
Prefecture, fled Tibet in December 1999. “The health facilities 
in my area were very poor. When someone fell ill, they would 


~ have to go to the county hospital which was a long way away 


8 Quoted in TIN News Update, (3 September 1991), p. 63. 
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from my village. Sometimes the person would be too sick to 
travel, and then we send a message to the doctors to ask for a 
home visit. Usually they said no, but when they did come they 
charged us 300-400 yuan. This was on top of the cost of the 
treatment, which would usually amount to more than 1,000 yuan. 
Mostly the doctors do not care about the patient’s health—all 
they look for is the money. Ifa patient received treatment but 
was then unable to pay the medical centre would report them to 
the Dzogang County Head Office, and the family would later 
be fined. I never heard of this happening to Chinese patients.” 


Discriminatory Treatment 


According to one doctor who spent a number of months 
working in Tibet, the care offered to patients was highly 
dependent on their nationality, and demonstrated “a largely 
unspoken attitude that (a) Tibetans are not worth bothering with, 
and (b) Villagers are not worth bothering with.”® Thus, even 
those Tibetans who can afford the deposit fee necessary for 
hospital admission still find they receive discriminatory 
treatment. 24 year-old Namlang was a nomad in Mahlo “TAP”, 
Qinghai Province, before fleeing to India in January 2000. 
“Although there were no medical facilities in our village, we 
did have access to the People’s Hospital in the township, abut 8 
hours horse-ride from my home. In 1998, I suffered from many 
intestinal problems, and was admitted to the hospital for one 
month after paying a deposit of 500 yuan. The facilities in the 
hospital were generally quite good, but the Chinese were always 
given the clean, comfortable beds while Tibetans were put in 
the dirty beds. Tibetan patients also had to ask their relatives to 
bring food from home, as only the Chinese patients were 
provided with meals. Most of the staff were Chinese, though 
there were a few Tibetan workers who treated us much better 
and with respect. It was a strange system though, where the 
doctors saw patients in the mornings only—if we had a problem 
at any other time we had to shout and beg for someone to help 
us. In total, I paid 2300 yuan for medicine, bed and treatment.” 


%9 Supra 28, p. 214. 
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22 year-old Dhundup escaped from Gade County, Golog 
“TAP” in December 1999, and reported that discriminatory 
treatment had become common practice in his region. “The 
Chinese and Tibetans in my area are treated very differently in 
terms of health care. Most of the government staff are Chinese, 
and they are given special consultations with doctors free of 
charge. If they need to go to the county or province hospital 
they are also given the department vehicle free to transport them 
there. Tibetans have to pay between 2000 and 3000 yuan if they 
want to hire a vehicle to cover the same distance. From sitting 
in the waiting rooms of many hospitals I have also seen that 
Chinese patients often receive much greater attention. For 
example, one Chinese man was seen immediately by the doctor 
even though there was an elderly Tibetan man who was much 
sicker sitting next to him who had been waiting much longer. 
Tibetans hate getting ill, because they know this is how they 
will be treated.” 

Some Tibetans working in government offices or in state- 
owned enterprises may have part of their health expenses 
covered by the company, but even then many refugees report 
differential treatment from their Chinese co-workers. 

Bechung from Gade County in Golog “TAP”, Qinghai 
Province, worked in a government grain store for 14 years before 
escaping to India in January 2000. “Many of the Chinese who 
worked with me fell sick because they were not used to the 
harsh environment and altitude, and the company would then 
cover half of their medical expenses. But when a Tibetan worker 
fell sick, the company refused to cover any of the expenses, 
saying that it was not ‘official policy’. I felt so angry, because 
many of the Tibetans, like me, had worked there for so many 
years.” : 

A media worker from Gansu Province fled to India in March 
2000 and reported similar discrimination. “It was part of our 
office policy that all employees would receive 50% off their 
healthcare treatment costs because it was a government-run 
organisation. However, this was rarely true in practice. Only a 
handful of employees who had connections higher up were able 
to enjoy such benefits, and they were mostly Chinese.” 

Others have been more lucky. Tsewang Tobla, a teacher from 
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Ngamring County, Shigatse Prefecture, arrived in India in 
January 2000. “In Tibet I was teaching in a government peed 
primary school. We were lucky enough to have a People’s 
Hospital in the township, and I only had to pay 40% of the fees 
for my healthcare—the government would pay the rest. As a 
government employee I was also exempt from the advanced 
deposit, and the treatment I received was of a good standard. I 
felt bad however, because my family still have to pay for all of 
their medical costs because they are farmers, and J would see 
so many Tibetans turned away from the hospital either because 
they had too little money or because they had no connections.” 


“Political” Denial of Treatment 


It has also been reported by many Tibetan refugees that those 
people who incur an injury during a demonstration, or some 
kind of activity deemed “political” by the local authorities, are 
subsequently denied treatment for their injury—even if it was 
inflicted by Chinese police. Of the 69 reported deaths from 
torture received by TCHRD since 1986, 18 of them died after 
being denied medical treatment. Others have meanwhile 
developed permanent maiming from untreated injuries. 

Sonam Tsering, a 20 year-old former monk, was arrested in 
1994 for participating in a peaceful demonstration in the Barkhor 
area of Lhasa. “I was later sentenced to four years imprisonment. 
Due to the rigorous physical labour and sporadic torture I 
received in this institution, I became very sick. But when I 
requested medical treatment from the officials, a prison guard 
hit me three times on the head with a steel baton and told me 
my sickness was a lie. I had to continue every day feeling 
terrible, but there was nothing I could do. The only way to get 
medical attention in prison is if you are on the verge of death— 
then you become a responsibility.” 

Jampel Thinley, aged 28 and a monk of Chamdo monastery 
in “TAR”, was arrested in April 1997. He was charged with 
pasting ‘counter-revolutionary’ posters on the outer wall of the 
monastery, and reportedly received regular beatings and torture 
while in prison. Only when he was close to death did they admit 
him to the Chamdo People’s Hospital, but four hours after his 
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removal from prison, Jampel died. His body was later returned 
to the monastery without any explanation for his death. At the 
sky burial, monks later reported that his body had turned red 
and blue both inside and out. 

Yeshi Samten was a 22 year-old monk of Ganden Monastery. 
He was arrested on May 6, 1996 when a protest against Chinese 
re-education sessions was held in the monastery. While in prison 
he reportedly received frequent torture but received no medical 
care for his deteriorating health. As a result, when he was 
released exactly 2 years after his arrest, he died six days later. 

Lobsang Dolma is a former political prisoner who fled Tibet 
in September 1998. While in Drapchi prison in Lhasa in 1995 
she fell seriously ill. After first being denied treatment by the 
prison doctor, she was taken to hospital. The hospital doctor 
recommended that she undergo an operation, but the head of 
her prison unit refused, stating that she could wait until the end 
of her sentence in two years time. Eventually, her parents 
insisted that she have the operation, and it was finally conducted 
on the condition that Dolma’s parents pay for the operation and 
that she return to prison immediately after. Back in prison, 
Dolma was then forced to return to the manual labour with the 
other prisoners, exacerbating her condition and impeding her 
recovery. 

Kunchok Tsomo spent three years in prison with an untreated 
broken arm. She incurred the injury at the time of her arrest in 
May 1993 when she was hit with a rifle butt during a 
demonstration. Her condition was aggravated ‘by forced 
continual use, as she was given no relief from her prison duties. 
After her release, a doctor diagnosed that flesh had grown around 
and inside the broken bone, and her condition to this day remains 
poor and in need of frequent medical treatment. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN EDUCATION 


“As a place for cultivating people, schools are nota 
forum on ‘freedom’. Schools should be captured by 
socialism.” * : 


Article 5 (e) (v) of the ICERD guarantees, without 
discrimination of any kind, 


..the right to education and training. 


The UN Convention on the Rights of the Child (CRC), ratified 
by China, also makes a number of provisions for participating 
states, including an agreement that 


.. the education of the child shall be directed to ... 
the development of respect for the child’s parents, 
his or her own cultural identity, language and 
values, for the national values of the country in 
which the child is living, the country from which he 
or she may originate, and for civilizations different 
from his or her own.?! 


The Chinese government’s Education Law stipulates that 
“every citizen shall enjoy equal educational opportunities 
regardless of race, nationality, sex, occupation, financial status 
and religion.”” In China’s White Paper on Minorities Policy, 
the education of minorities is further asserted to be “of 
paramount importance to the improvement of the quality of the 


% Chen Kuiyuan, ‘Speech on Education in Tibet ’, Fifth Regional Meeting 
on Education in the “TAR”, (26 October 1 994), quoted in Xizang Ribao, 
(28 October 1994). 

*! Article 29, Convention on the Rights of the Child, (20 November | 989). 

* Information Office of the State Council of the People’s Republic of China, 
“Human Rights Progress in China”, White Paper, (December 1995). 
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minority population and to the promotion of economic and 
cultural development in ethnic minority areas.” Despite these 
guarantees, discriminatory policies and practices in the field of 
education continue to marginalize Tibetan students. Experience 
has shown that governments tend to use the system of education 
as a means to systematically discriminate against ethnic, 
religious and linguistic minorities, as the educationalist Manfred 
Nowak points out: 


“Tf governments wish to prevent certain groups from 
equally participating in the political, social, 
economic or cultural life in their countries, one of 
the most efficient methods is to deny them equal 
access to education...”*4 


In each and every one of its White Papers, the Chinese 
government tirelessly highlights the failure of old Tibet to 
provide universal education for ordinary Tibetans. It cannot be 
denied that literacy was largely confined to the elite classes, 
monasteries or those in government service in old Tibet, and 
yet to incessantly use this as justification for the system of 
Chinese education currently thriving in its place is equally 
wrong. Tibetans in exile, in evaluating their past, have succeeded 
in evolving a broad and democratic system of education that 
demands far greater admiration than the Chinese system 
currently imposed on Tibet, which has shown itself to be not 
only discriminatory and distorted, but also inadequate. As the 
Alliance for Research in Tibet concluded: 


“Tibetans in exile have achieved remarkable success 
in establishing a school system in which capable 
teachers impart useful education. Whatever 
educational shortcomings the old Tibetan system 
had, Tibetans in exile have proven their capacity to 
leave them behind and have done so with vigour. 
China’s continuing condemnation of pre-1949 
Tibetan educational practices has become unfair 
®% Supra 24. 
* Manfred Nowak, “The Right to Education”, in Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights, Asbjorn Eide, Caterina Krause, Allan Rosas (eds.), 
Martinus Nyhoff Publishers (1995), p. 202. 
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and irrelevant, serving chiefly as a vehicle by which 
China hopes to advance its claims of having 
vanquished a feudal system and established one far 
more just and progressive. More particularly, the 
Chinese insist Tibetans have benefited greatly, and 
will do so even more, from the institution of Chinese 
education.””* 





A Tibetan School in Exilee : © Tibet Image Bank 


The hope of receiving an education in exile is one of the 
most common reasons given by Tibetan refugees when asked 
why they chose to leave their country, and the fact that they 
tisk their lives to do so speaks volumes about the quality of 
education offered to them by the Chinese government. The 
problem lies in the Chinese belief that equates modernisation 
with sinicisation—education is for them a tool through which 
cultural differences are suppressed under a hegemonic doctrine 
of Chinese supremacy. Where Tibetan history is taught at all, it 
is expressed in terms of a ‘backward’ and ‘barbaric’ land 
‘liberated’ by China, and Tibetan students are made to feel 
ashamed of both their background and identity. A 
comprehensive survey of schools in Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefectures outside the “TAR” confirmed this, and concluded 
that “[bJ]ecause the Chinese authorities view themselves as the 
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embodiment of what Tibetans must become, much of the 
educational process has a ‘be like us’ theme. This is neither 
new nor communist.” 

Tibetan culture, so deeply rooted in the older generation, 
continues to defy Chinese efforts to suppress it, and the 
authorities have naturally come to the conclusion that only by 
erasing this early on in the younger generation can they finally 
rest easy. It is no coincidence therefore, that the Chinese also 
use the term ‘education’ when referring to the campaigns 
mounted to denounce the Dalai Lama, the spiritual leader of 
Tibet. Their apparent fear of difference, or paranoia of losing 
control, have increasingly turned Chinese ‘education’ into 
nationalistic ‘indoctrination’, and relegated Tibetan students to 
a position where learning has become a process more of erasing 
and rewriting than inspiring. 


Structure and Funding 


China is different from most countries in the world in that it 
has chosen not to enshrine in law the percentage of Chinese 
Gross National Product (GNP) that should be spent on education. 
In 1992, China came 145" of 153 countries tabulated by 
UNESCO, allocating only 2% of its GNP to education.” Even 
when the NPC promulgated the Chinese Education Law in 1995, 
the issue of funding remained a vague concern, with a mere 
suggestion that it should be ‘gradually increased’ and determined 
by the State Council.™ 

The issue of funding has undergone numerous changes since 
China’s transition to a market economy in the 1980s. Pre-1985, 
all revenues from regional and provincial governments were 
submitted to the central government, which would then 
redistribute them around the country as they saw fit. However, 
all this changed with the CCP’s ‘Decision on Education’ made 
in 1985, which shifted responsibility for expenditure to local 


% Ibid, p. 139. 

7 UNESCO, World Education Indicators, World Education Report, 
(Oxford 1995). 

% See ‘Programme for China’s Educational Reform and Development’, and 
‘Education Law’, (18 March 1995), Xinhua News Agency, (20 March 1995). 
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governments, who were accordingly allowed to keep the 
majority of their revenues for allocation. The dramatic 
consequence of this reform was to greatly reduce funding for 
education from the central government, and to make it almost 
entirely dependent on the local economy. As the majority of 
government investment up until this point had been directed at 
urban areas of the “TAR” with large populations of Chinese 
immigrants, the underdeveloped rural areas, home to more than 
80% of the Tibetan population, suddenly found themselves 
heavily disadvantaged. Levels of investment in local education 
in these areas subsequently decreased, accelerating the urban/ 
rural—and thereby the Chinese/Tibetan—inequality. A survey 
conducted in 1996 revealed that Lhasa municipality (Urban) 
had 538 primary schools compared with only 44 in Ngari 
Prefecture (Rural), despite the fact that the latter constitutes 
roughly a quarter of the whole of the “TAR”. 

Yet instead of channeling extra funding into the poorer rural 
areas where Tibetans are desperately in need of assistance, the 
government introduced what it calls the “Hope Project”—a 
system of funding which depends on voluntary labour and the 
donations of local people to build ‘Community’ schools (Tibetan 
‘Mangtsuk lobchung’). As Gyaltsen Norbu, Chairman of the 
“TAR” People’s Government, stated at the Fifth “TAR” 
Conference on Education, 


“Whenever possible, local governments should 
mobilise and organise peasants and herdsmen to 
reconstruct unsafe village schools, build new 
schools, and improve teaching conditions by 
contributing their labour service or construction 
materials on a voluntary basis. ”! 


Many Tibetan refugees have reported being forced to take 
part in this scheme. Rinchen, a 25 year-old man from Dzogong 
County, Chamdo Prefecture escaped to India in December 1999. 
® Yang Wanli, ‘Xizang Kecheng Jiaocai Yanjiu De Teshuxing Jigi Duice’, 

(The Countermeasure and Particularity of Research on Teaching 

Materials), Xizang Yanjiu (Tibet Studies, Vol. 58, No.1, 1996). 
10° Gyaltsen Norbu, ‘Education in Tibet’, Speech to Fi ifth Regional Meeting 


on Education in the “TAR”, 26 October 1994, Xizang Ribao (30 October 
1994), pp. 1-4. 
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“There were no schools in my village while I was growing up, 
so I had no chance to study. In 1993, when I was 18, I decided 
to become a monk as it seemed the only way I could receive 
education. Six years later, in August of 1999, the county 
authorities announced that a primary school was to be 
constructed in our village, and that it would be funded and 
constructed by the villagers themselves. Between 50 and 60 yuan 
was collected from each family, and the local Tibetans were 
made to do the construction themselves without receiving any 
salary. It was still unfinished when I escaped, because the 
materials they had to build with were very poor, and the local 
administration refused to give them any extra financial aid.” 





ee ee a ae a Fa 
studying in the construction site of a Mangtsuk school 
© Tibet Image Bank 
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A 60 year-old farmer from Jomda County also in Chamdo 
Prefecture arrived in India in January 2000. “There were no 
facilities in our village for education, and nearly everyone was 
illiterate. Then the authorities told us they were going to build 
a school in our village and we were all very excited. They said 
that as it was to be a community school, we had to pay for and 
build it ourselves, so they collected money and wood from each 
family in the village, and took one member of every household 
to work on the construction. We put in so much work for this 
school, and yet when it was finished the authorities simply lost 
interest, and did not send any teachers to help us learn. The 
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school stood empty nearly everyday because none of us knew 
how or what to teach. The only time the village children would 
go was when the county officials were visiting, so it seems all 
our work was just to show the outside world how the Chinese 
have ‘helped’ us. Maybe they never intended to give us an 
education.” 

Rural Tibetans are thus forced to finance and construct 
educational institutions at their own expense, while China 
continues to claim responsibility for their ‘liberation’. In a 
country where more than 85% of the population is living below 
the poverty line, this demand on personal resources place terrible 
strain on an already economically marginalised people. Where 
the needs cannot be met, children are simply denied an 
education, while others find themselves paying all they have 
for a service that should be free by constitutional right. 


Fees and Expenses 


According to the Convention on the Rights of the Child, 
primary education should be free and available to all.'°' The 
provision of nine-year compulsory education was also a key 
goal of the 1986 Chinese ‘Law on Compulsory Education’, 
Article 10 of which stated that “The State shall not charge tuition 
fees for students attending compulsory education.” Yet as a 
result of the reforms mentioned above, which led to an acute 
lack of state funding in education, schools began to charge 
children increasing amounts of money to cover the deficits in 
their budget. Before long, the situation had spiraled out of 
control, and many institutions were forcing unrealistic and 
exorbitant fees upon the schoolchildren of “TAR”—so much 
so that in 1993 approximately one third of school-age children 
in the “TAR” could not afford to go to school.'°? Students 
eventually began to fight back, and unable to turn a deaf ear to 


increasing public protest, the government was forced to admit 
the failure of its intended reforms: 


1! Article 28 (1). 


102 As reported by Gyaltsen Norbu, Chairman of the “TAR” government, 
Xinhua News Agency (5 June 1994). 
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“The current accelerated shift from a planned 
economy to a Socialist market economy has posed 
many new problems regarding educational reform 
and development, and brought to light some glaring 
difficulties... The main problems and difficulties we 
currently encounter in primary education, especially 
primary education in the countryside, include 
funding shortages, arrears in payment of teacher’s 
salaries, the collection of unwarranted fees and the 
rising drop-out rate among primary and secondary 
school students.”!% 


In response, the “TAR” Party Committee set up an inquiry 
into the charging of exorbitant fees, following which six kinds 
of education fee were cancelled.'™ 

Since then, new guidelines were drawn up which returned a 
larger proportion of responsibility for education funding to the 
central government.'® Yet the situation is still far from resolved, 
for TCHRD has received numerous reports from Tibetan 
refugees indicating that Tibetan children across the region are 
today still being charged illegal and often exorbitant fees for 
schooling. Moreover, it appears from their testimony that these 
fees are directly discriminatory against Tibetans, as Chinese 
pupils often attend the same schools for smaller fees or even 
free of charge. 

14 year-old Namsel from the Barkhor area of Lhasa, fled Tibet 
in January 2000 with the hope of being admitted to a school in 
India. “Primary school is compulsory in Lhasa, and parents are 
fined 1000 yuan if they fail to send their children to school. I 
attended Shol Primary School for seven years from the age of 5 to 
12, along with just under 1000 other children, most of whom were 


‘3 Zhu Kaixuan, ‘Report to Fourth Session of Eight National People’s 
Congress Standing Committee on Educational Work’ (1993). 

14 See ‘Report to the “TAR” Party Committee and Government of 
“Investigation into Unhealthy Tendencies in Pricing, Industries and 
Exorbitant Fees”, (4 July 1993). 

185 Directives included in the 1994 Fifth “TAR” Conference on Education 
specified that from 1995, operating expenses for education were to amount 
to 17% of the annual “TAR” Government expenditure, with a targeted 
increase to 20% in 2000. 
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Chinese. The parents of all the Tibetan children had to pay an initial 
fee of 400 yuan for admission, and then 600-700 yuan as a school 
fee every six months. The Chinese parents were charged very 
differently—they had to pay only 200 yuan for admission and no 
more than 450 for the school fees. I know this because my mother 
talked to many other Chinese mothers. Similarly, Tibetans had to 
pay 160 yuan for the school uniform and 100 yuan for general 
stationery, while the Chinese were charged only 75 and 60 yuan 
respectively. Furthermore, the teachers at Shol would often collect 
a little extra money from the Tibetans to buy equipment for the 
classrooms such as brooms or curtains for the windows, but they 
never asked the Chinese children. Nobody dared to ask why these 
charges were so different—we are just generally looked down on 
as backward, dirty Tibetans.” 

15 year-old Dolma from Lithang County, Sichuan Province, 
arrived in India in January 2000. “I started my education rather 
late at the age of eight, and attended the County Primary School 
in Lithang for five years. It was a big school, with around 700 
children, approximately half of whom were Tibetan. The 
Tibetans had to pay around 200 yuan as a school fee every six 
months, while the Chinese only had to pay 100 yuan. There 
were a few Chinese students who had parents working at the 
school, and they didn’t have to pay anything at all. Sometimes 
the teachers would collect 20 yuan from each student to buy 
things for the classroom, but they would only ask the Chinese 
children if the money given by the Tibetans wasn’t enough.” 

Dukar-kyi, a 30 year-old semi-nomad from Ngaba County 
in Amdo, arrived in exile in March 1999. “My family was very 
poor, so we could only afford to send one of my children to the 
primary school in the village. We had to pay a fee of 500 yuan 
in advance for every year, but we didn’t have anywhere near 
this amount, so my daughter had to leave the school again after 
only two months. I felt very ashamed at not being able to give 
her an education, but we simply didn’t have enough money.” 

22 year-old Gonpo Sonam from Dzoge County in Ngaba 
“TAP” arrived in India in June 1999. “I attended Nubjang Higher 
Nationalities School for 3 years from 1993 to 1996, but then I 
hasd to drop out because of the fees. Tibetans had to pay 700 
yuan per semester, but the Chinese students paid nothing. I 
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couldn’t understand this, but when a group of Tibetans 
complained, we were told that the school was really just for 
Chinese and that we were lucky to be there.” 

In the Community schools set up in the poorer rural 
areas, Tibetans continue to find themselves subject to a 
number of ‘miscellaneous’ fees enforced to supplement low 
teacher’s salaries and to cover the running costs of the school 
buildings—expenses which should now be covered by the 
local government. 

Buchung, a young nomad from Damshung County in 
Lhasa Municipality, arrived in India on the 30 January 2000. “I 
attended the community primary school in my village for one year, 
but left because we had to bring so many things from home to give 
to the school. We had to bring our own food every day, money to 
buy the school equipment—even a big sack of firewood to keep 
the school warm in winter. Sometimes we weren’t even told where 
our money was going. There were no official fees as such, but we 
were always pushed to ‘donate’ money and materials to the school, 
and my family eventually decided that they couldn’t afford to give 
any more, so I had to leave.” 

One Tibetan parent interviewed on August 7 1996, reported 
a number of miscellaneous charges made at the Lhasa State 
primary school where her child was studying. “Recently children 
have been told that they have to stay after class to do their 
homework in the classroom. Then parents are told they have to 
pay 15 yuan per month for the use of the classroom. Sometimes 
children are made to stay at school until 9 o’clock in the evening. 
I often see parents waiting for their children outside the school 
when it is already dark. The problem is that teachers have very 
low salaries and so they need to find ways of supplementing it, 
and this is one of the ways in which they do that. 

Another way is in the distribution of vaccinations and 
medicine to children. Last year, my son was told he had to have 
a certain number of vaccinations. We told the school that we 
had already had him vaccinated, but the school told us that we 
had to pay for the vaccinations anyway.”!°6 
106 Interview with Tibetan Parent (7 August 1996), Catriona Bass, Education 

in Tibet: Policy and Practice since 1950, Zed Books, (London, Tibet 

Information Network 1998), Box 6.2. 
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Discriminatory Facilities 


Despite these fees and miscellaneous charges, the standard of 
school facilities, particularly in the rural areas with little or no 
Chinese populations, is very poor. A mixture of cheap materials, 
shoddy construction and the harsh Tibetan environment have 
damaged facilities in these areas to such an extent that in some 
counties more than 20% of the primary school classes, when they 
can be carried out, are held throughout the year in teacher’s 
homes,!°” According to statistics compiled by the Sports and 
Education Department, “in the whole of Chamdo Prefecture, 20% 
of school buildings are in a perilous state’, and it is the Tibetans 
who are suffering. As one rural middle school teacher testified: 


“X county secondary school was established in 1982. 
The school serves 8 counties, some of which are 
150kms away. Transport in the area is poor. The 
nearest tarmac road is 55kms away... The school 
receives money from the local county education 
bureau for teachers’ salaries, but is largely 
dependent on donations for other expenses... 


The school has four classrooms, all of which are 
in a bad state of repair. Several have broken 
windows. They have desks and chairs, some of which 
are broken. Students sit four to a desk. The school 
has no facilities for science, music or sport, and no 
library. In 1995, anew building, which would house 
six classrooms and teachers’ rooms was under 
construction. It was being funded by donations 
collected over the past years from the local 
community. However, the money had run out before 
the inside of the building was complete?! 


Funding for renovation and improvement of school facilities 
is highly discriminatory, with Chinese schools receiving most, 





107 As stated by Township Xiaoli and Zhang Qing, “A Report on the Pathetic 
State of Education in Qamdo”, original in Chinese, in Qamdo Newspaper, 


the official newspaper of the Qamdo Prefecture of “TAR”, (15 July 1993). 
108 Ibid. 


1° TIN Doc. 14 (VH) Interview with a Teacher of a county middle school. 
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if not all, of the financial attention. Tsegyam, who was the 
Tibetan headmaster of a school in Ngaba “TAP”, reported to 
the International Commission of Jurists that the majority of 
Tibetan children in his mostly Chinese district did not go to 
school. He compared his school, whose 160 children were all 
Tibetan, and the ‘Ngaba Dzong Middle School’, a “Chinese 
stream” school whose 700 children were mostly Chinese. Both 
schools used Chinese as the medium of instruction, but the 
Chinese school had much better facilities, including computers 
and a science laboratory, unlike his, which was heated by fire 
only and did not even have a playground.!!° 

A 44 year-old man from Gyantse County who arrived in India 
in February 2000 also reported discriminatory facilities. “In my 
area there were two kinds of schools—those for the children of 
government officials (mostly Chinese) and those for the farmers’ 
children (mostly Tibetan). The former received special funding 
from the local authorities, and so they were larger, better 
equipped schools with many teachers and big classrooms. The 
schools for the poorer Tibetan children of nomads did not receive 
any money however, and they were always windy with broken 
windows and dirty classrooms.” 






Classroom in a rural Tibetan school, showing poor facilities 

© Tibet Image Bank 

110 ‘Tibet — Human Rights and the Rule of Law, International Commission 
of Jurists, (December 1997), pp. 211-12. 
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Discrimination is particularly rife in classrooms with both 
Chinese and Tibetan students. Adolescent refugees interviewed 
by TCHRD have given numerous examples of the inequality 
and abuse they faced in schools across Tibet, and cite this 
discrimination as one of the main factors prompting their escape. 

A 14 year-old boy described how the Chinese students in his 
school were always given favourable treatment. “If we were 
given books, the Chinese students were always given the new 
copies in better condition. Ours would have pages missing or 
would be so old we could hardly read them. Sometimes we were 
even asked to pay for these books, while the Chinese students 
received theirs free. When we asked why, we were simply told 
that the Chinese students were ‘more intelligent’ and needed 
better quality books. Even the teacher looked down on the 
Tibetans in the class, calling us names and making us clean the 
classroom on our hands and knees. If a Chinese student made a 
mistake or was naughty, he would get one lash of the whip, but 
Tibetans would always get three.” 

25 year-old Denchok from Sichuan Province described a 
similar situation in the county secondary school. “There were 
around 300 students in the school, of whom about one-third 
was Tibetan and the rest Chinese. All the teachers were Chinese. 
Textbooks were distributed first among the Chinese students, 
and then only if there were some left over were they given to 
Tibetans. Also, whenever there was a dispute between a Tibetan 
and a Chinese student, the teachers will never look at whose 
fault it is but straight away punish the Tibetan. We were always 
looked down on, and called “uncivilized, backward fools?.” 

23 year-old Ngawang from Kandze “TAP” went to Derge 
County Secondary school, but left after two years because of 
the way he and other Tibetans were treated. “The Chinese 
teachers used to tell the Tibetan students that they were ‘foolish 
tsampa-eaters who do not have the brain to study’, while the 
Chinese were ‘intelligent rice-eaters with a bright future’. Once 
I took a seat at the front of the classroom because | couldn’t see 
the blackboard well, but the teacher told me I was an ‘uncivilized 
animal’ who should sit at the back. I was very angry and shouted 


“who do you think you are?’ Then she sent me to the staff room 
where I was beaten by two teachers.” 
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16 year-old Dhondup from Kandze “TAP” in Sichuan Province 
attended a government-run primary school for 6 years and a middle 
school for one year before escaping to India in April 2000. “There 
were between 600-700 students in my middle school, less than a 
third of whom were Tibetan. Of the 60-70 teachers, only 5 were 
Tibetan, the rest Chinese. The fees were about 500 yuan per 6 
month semester. During class, the teachers always made the Tibetan 
students sit at the back, and would not pay much attention to them. 
They focus most of their time and effort on the Chinese students 
and make sure that they were making good progress, understanding 
the lesson etc. They would always ask the Chinese students if they 
were having problems, but when a Tibetan student asked for help, 
they would simply carry on with the lesson. Whenever a fight broke 
out between a Tibetan and Chinese student, the Tibetan was fined 
20 yuan and punished. If the same student was caught again, they 
were fined 40 yuan, and on the third occasion they would be 
expelled. This only happened to Tibetan students however. In 
general, the Chinese and Tibetan students didn’t mix—we felt that 
it was better that we should stick amongst ourselves.” 


Culturally Biased Curriculums and Censorship 


The education of ‘minority’ nationalities and that of Han Chinese 
has always differed substantially in its aims and methodology. 
While the latter receives a more vocational-based education directed 
towards developing the student for personnel positions in the 
government and local economy, Tibetans and other ‘minorities’ are 
subjected to rigorous ideological indoctrination bent on instilling 
allegiance to the unity of the motherland. The proportion of ‘useful’ 
or practical education they are offered is slight in comparison, as it 
is simply deemed ‘less important’. Catriona Bass, who conducted 
an extensive study of education in the Tibet Autonomous Region 
after teaching in China herself, confirmed that “education for 
‘minority’ nationalities has the primary political goal of instilling 
a sense of commitment to the unity of China ... and encouraging 
patriotism towards it.”'"' The “TAR” Party Secretary, Chen 
Kuiyuan, unashamedly admitted this in 1994, stating that the 
installation of ‘correct’ ideological discipline in students was of 





"I Supra 106. 
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far greater importance than their academic advancement: 


“The success of our education does not lie in the 
number of diplomas issued to graduates from 
universities, colleges, polytechnic schools, and 
secondary schools. It lies, in the final analysis, in 
whether our graduating students are opposed to, or 
turn their hearts to, the Dalai clique, and in whether 
they are loyal to, or do not care about, our great 
motherland and the great socialist cause. This is 
the most salient and the most important criterion 
for assessing right and wrong, and the contributions 
and mistakes of our educational work in Tibet. To 
successfully solve the problem, we must improve 
political and ideological work in schools.”!” 


Ina Lhasa radio broadcast the following month, he reiterated 
these priorities even more clearly, announcing that “the essence 
of educational work is to cultivate qualified constructors and 
successors for the socialist cause, and this is the sole basic 
mission of minority nationality education." 

Despite claims by Chinese White Papers that “organs of self- 
government of autonomous areas may decide their own local 
education programs”''*, the curriculums enforced for students 
of ‘minority’ nationalities, particularly Tibetans, are closely 
monitored and controlled by the central government, and seek 
to fulfil a political, rather than academic, goal: 


“The curriculum for both higher and basic education 
must depend on whether it can guarantee the unity 
and territorial integrity of the country; the curriculum 
is directly connected with the question of ‘stability’ of 
the whole country.” 


"2 Chen Kuiyuan, Speech to the Fifth “TAR” Conference on Education, (26 
October 1994). 

"3 Tibet People’s Broadcasting Station, Lhasa ‘Chen Kuiyuan in Qamdo 
Says Prosperity Will Drive Out Religion’, (28 November 1994). 

"4 Supra 24. 

"S Yang Wanli, ‘Xizang Kecheng Jiaocai Yanj 
(The Countermeasure and Particularit 
Materials), Xizang Yanjiu (Tibet Studies 


iu De Teshuxing Jigi Duice’, 
y of Research on Teaching 
, Vol. 58, No.1, 1996). 
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As aresult, both Tibetan teachers and students find themselves 
under strict censorship, where even uttering the name of the Dalai 
Lama can lead to severe punishment. Between 1989 and 1994, 
there have been 64 known arrests of schoolchildren under the age 
of 18 in the “TAR” for ‘political’ reasons!'®, while between 1983 
and 1995, at least 21 teachers have been arrested for similar reasons. 
One teacher, a 26 year-old woman from the Lhasa Cement Factory 
Primary School named Dawa Dolma, was given a three-year prison 
sentence for apparently “writing reactionary songs on the 
blackboard and teaching them to her students,”!!7 

More recently, a senior and respected Tibetan educationalist 
and scholar from Qinghai, Gyaye Phuntsog, was sentenced in 
July 1999 to six years in prison for the crime of ‘damaging the 
stability of the nation’. Gyaye Phuntsog had founded a school, 
funded partially by UNESCO, which catered for some of the 
region’s poorest Tibetan families and focused on the study of 
the Tibetan language. He was said to have been detained after 
documents relating to the Dalai Lama were found in his 
possession, but was released again towards the end of 1999 on 
medical parole after being tortured during interrogation. One 
unconfirmed report stated that the elderly teacher was deprived 
of food and sleep for several days, and has since been unable to 
walk without the use of crutches.'"® 

Gonpo Sonam worked as a teacher at Ngaba Middle School 
in Dzoge County, Ngaba “TAP” from August 1996 to December 
1998 before escaping to India in June 1999. “I was supposed to 
be teaching Tibetan grammar, but the only books were allowed 
to use were Chinese. The students had to read from a collection 
of Mao’squotations everyday, as well as spend time studying 
the policies of other ‘great’ Chinese leaders. Tibetan teachers 
like myself were instructed not to make any ‘counter- 
revolutionary’ statements to the students, or to talk about the 
Dalai Lama. One day another teacher heard me talking about 
the importance of national identity and language, and I was 


6 Source: TIN Prisoners Database. 

‘7 Lhasa Radio, 8 December 1989. 

'8 Source: ‘Fears for Elderly Teacher. 
Detainee Lobsang Tenzin ‘injured’ 
(14 October 1999). 


after Release from Custody: Student 
after Torture’, TIN News Update 
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immediately removed from the class and the school. Talso lost 
my seat on a higher teacher-training course in Lhasa after the 
administration ‘discovered my crime’. After that, I had no choice 
but to flee into exile.” 

A 17 year-old boy, also from Lhasa, attended Lobdring Nyiba 
(No.2 Middle School) for three years and reported similar strict 
control after escaping in November 1999. “Tibetans were always 
being intimidated by the Chinese teachers not to say or do 
anything that might be seen as ‘political’ or ‘anti-China’. We 
were forbidden from learning any Tibetan history or from even 
saying the Dalai Lama’s name, and those who were caught doing 
such things were taken to the headmaster’s office, where he 
would call their parents and interrogate them. Sometimes the 
Chinese teachers would call the police, and then the student 
would be beaten. We were so afraid that we would find it 
difficult to concentrate in class, and then the teachers and other 
Chinese students would laugh and call us ‘lazy Tibetans’.” 

10 year-old Tsewang from Nyelam County in Shigatse 
escaped to India in January 2000 specifically to gain a better 
education. “I was not happy in Tibet. I spent five years in school, 
but I was taught only Chinese and never had the opportunity to 
study Tibetan language or culture. We were also forbidden from 
keeping any photographs of His Holiness the Dalai Lama. Once 
in class I was asked to pass a cup of tea around, and my locket— 
which had a small picture of His Holiness on—fell out of my 
shirt. The teacher saw it and started shouting at me. He said 
that I was young and should not fall under such bad influences. 
He then tore it away from my neck and gave me one yuan 
instead, saying that one yuan was worth a lot more than the 
Dalai Lama. Although I was afraid I would be caught again, I 
wore another locket as soon as I could. One Tibetan teacher 
knew I was wearing it, and told me that it was not a good idea, 
as if | were caught I would be thrown out of the school. I really 
hated that school.” 

A 19 year-old nun from Toelung Dechen County in Lhasa 
arrived in exile in December 1998. “Before escaping Tibet, I 
studied at the Lhasa Sorig School for three years. It was like a 
prison—students were restricted from reading, listening to or 
discussing any historical or political topics connected with Tibet 
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unless they were Chinese. Instead, we were forced to study 
Chinese political ideology and Communist policies. We were 
also instructed to denounce the Dalai Lama and swear our 
allegiance to the motherland in a meeting called by the school 
authorities. In 1993, the Chinese authorities banned certain 
medical texts because their explanations had ‘religious 
connotations’. Then in 1995, they banned the subject “Thampa 
Lhache-kyi Choelam” from the textbook of “Jhawa-Choelam” 
because it identified religion as an important factor in social 
behaviour. I don’t think any of us learnt anything useful at all 
at this school, because all there was left after the censorship 
was Chinese communist policy.” 

The Chinese paranoia that equates anything Tibetan with 
“splittist” ideology bent on destroying the unity of the 
motherland has also ensured that academic books containing 
even the mildest non-communist political references are either 
banned or rewritten. In late 1997, the government introduced a 
new campaign in the “TAR” to “make socialist literature and 
art prosper”, and demanded that Tibetan writers not only reflect 
the views of the working class, but also redefine Tibetan culture 
as ‘non-Buddhist’. Two specific works on 17" century Tibetan 
history were withdrawn from sale and publicly condemned in 
the speech by Party Secretary Chen which launched the 
campaign: 


“The political tendencies and ideological contents 
of literary and artistic works are not controlled 
strictly and accurately. There are also a small 
number of literary and artistic works which, by 
turning things upside down, extol what should not 


be extolled...”"” 


Patriotic education has also firmly rooted itself in the 
examination papers taken by students across Tibet, be they 
entrance exams or finals. Paldon, a 17 year-old girl from Lhasa, 
reported that when she sat for the entrance exam for the 
secondary school in her area, they were given many questions 
on ideology and politics. “Our Tibetan teacher from primary 


9 Source: ‘Cultural Policy: History Book Banned, Tibetan Culture declared 
Non:Buddhist’ — TIN News Update, (15 August 1997). 
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school had warned us that these questions would come up in 
the exam, and advised us how to answer them so that we 
wouldn’t get into trouble. There were questions such as “Is Tibet 
a free country or is it part of China?” and “Is the Dalai Lama a 
splittist or a leader?” We all wrote what they wanted to hear, 
because we were so scared of the consequences should we write 
our true feelings.” 

22 year-old Nyeser from Kawasumdo County, Tsolho “TAP”, 
fled Tibet in December 1999. “I studied in a private school run 
by a Tibetan monk scholar from Ragya Monastery, which was 
located right next to the school. The school used to have a 
different name, but this was changed by the local authorities, 
apparently because it had ‘political connotations’. It is now 
known as ‘Jigme Gyaltsen Private School’. Anyway, the county 
authorities were always afraid that the students at the school 
would be influenced politically by the monks in the nearby 
monastery (many of whom have been arrested for political 
demonstrations) and so they would subject us to the same 
patriotic re-education as the monks. Every year we would have 
a written exam with questions such as “Tibet has been a part of 
China for 700 years—Yes or No?” We also had to go through 
an oral examination whereby each student was asked whether 
they opposed the Dalai Lama or not. Everyone would answer 
that they did, because we were afraid that they would close the 
school down if we didn’t.” 

Other questions from a typical secondary school paper include: 


“How can Tibet become a powerful and wealthy 
nation?” Through: 

(i) Continuation of the leadership of the Communist 
Party, of the Reform and Open Door Policy, and 
advancing harmony between the nationalities. 

(ii) Independence. 

“Since 1987 there have been many riots in Lhasa, 

including riots by monks. What is your new opinion 

of the principle behind these demonstrations and 

their damaging nature?!29 3 


120 Taken from a Test Paper at a Lhasa Secondary School, (1 990) as quoted 
in Catriona Bass, Education in Tibet: Policy and Practice since 1950, 
Zed Books, (London, Tibet Information Network 1998), Box 3.1. 
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It is because the curriculums give so much precedence to the 
indoctrination of political allegiance that students from 
‘minority’ nationalities fall so far behind their Chinese 
counterparts, of whom the necessary allegiance is assumed. 
Tibetans are also severely disadvantaged by the fact that school 
curriculums in the “TAR” are very rarely adjusted to suit the 
environments in which they are taught. 80% of Tibetans live in 
rural areas, and yet the textbooks that they are forced to use in 
class present urban social and economic conditions vastly alien 
to their own. What they learn does not therefore help them in 
making any significant contribution to the existence they lead 
outside the classroom!?!, as the Chinese educationalist Yang 
Wanli notes: 


“,..apart from a little simple mathematics, a few 
Chinese characters and a little simple Tibetan, what 
students learn about such matters as ideology, how 
to earn a living, Tibetan economy and society is 
almost nothing. This means that the knowledge 
gained by the students is either useless, or they do 
not know how to use it to make a living...”!” 


Furthermore, the curriculum is not only irrelevant but 
unashamedly evocative of Han hegemony and superiority. The 
smallest textbook example is carefully crafted to affirm the view 
of Tibetans as a ‘backward’ people, and to strengthen the infiltration 
of Han culture. As one Tibetan scholar in China concludes, 


“An educational system has been established in 
Tibetan areas that is almost wholly based on Han 
culture and way of thinking. Because Han culture 
is believed to be the most advanced culture, and Han 
look down on other cultures, ‘minority’ nationalities 
are forced to learn Chinese and completely 
unrelated courses. For example, Tibetans have 
many trees, but they are always taught how to plant 


12 For evidence of the difficulties it presents Tibetans starting out in the 
urban world, see the section on Discrimination in Employment. 

22 Yang Wanli, ‘Xizang Kecheng Jiaocai Yanjiu De Teshuxing Jigi Duice’, 
(The Countermeasure and Particularity of Research on Teaching 
Materials), Xizang Yanjiu (Tibet Studies, Vol. 58, No.1, 1996). 
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rice, etc. Chinese history is taught, Han dynasty, 
Sui dynasty etc, but they do not allow Tibetan history 
to be taught... 


What they are reading in books and what they 
experience in life is completely unrelated. Thus their 
mental ability actually regresses. ”!?3 


It is this widespread curricular discriminatory bias that led 
the International Commission of Jurists to conclude in their 1997 
report that “Rather than instilling in Tibetan children respect 
Sor their own cultural identity, language and values... education 
in Tibet serves to ideologically indoctrinate Tibetan children 
and to convey a sense of inferiority of their own culture, religion 
and language ”.'4 The Committee on the Elimination of Racial 
Discrimination also cited the curriculum in Tibet as a Principal 
Subject of Concern in 1996, asserting that 


“[t/he instruction provided in the curricula on the 
history and culture of minority nationalities is not 
adequate compared to the education provided 
concerning the history and culture of persons ofthe 
Han nationality. ”!?5 


Problems of the Chinese Medium 


The Chinese Law on Regional National Autonomy stipulates 
that schools where the majority of the students are of ‘minority’ 
nationalities should “use textbooks in their own languages and 
use these languages as the media of instruction” !26 Those 
Tibetan children who receive their primary education in the 
Tibetan language are lucky in the sense of advancing their 
knowledge of their own culture, yet they face immediate 





'23 Tibetan Scholar in China, ‘Paper on Education Development among 
Tibetans’, (1995), p. 48. 

24 International Commission of Jurists, Tibet-—Human Rights and the 

Rule of Law, (December 1997) pp219/20. 

‘Concluding Observations of the Committee on the Elimination of Racial 

Discrimination: China’, (27 September 1996), Section D (17). 


126 Law of the People’s Republic of China on Regional National Autonomy, 
Article 37. 
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problems in all secondary and higher institutions, which use 
Chinese as their medium of instruction regardless of Chinese 
law. They experience great difficulty following lessons and 
sitting exams in a language which for other students is their 
mother tongue, and this creates significant problems in the later 
attainment of a job.'?7 

One girl from Lhasa described her difficulties at school after 
escaping to India late 1999. “From class three, mathematics was 
taught in Chinese. I didn’t understand anything the Chinese 
teacher said, and so could only sit idle in the class and wait for 
the lesson to end. J used to fail all of my maths tests, but my 
teacher didn’t care that I couldn’t understand Chinese—she said 
it was because I was stupid.” 

A 19 year-old girl from Amdo experienced similar problems 
at her school. “I couldn’t understand Chinese well enough to 
learn another subject through it, so I had to keep asking the 
teacher for help again and again. Many of the Tibetans in the 
class were like me, and when we didn’t understand the teacher 
and the other Chinese students would laugh and call us ‘stupid 
Tibetans’ and ‘dirty Tibetans’. Pretty soon, we gave up asking 
for help, and just sat there, waiting to fail. It was useless.” 

Yangzom Dolma, a 17 year-old girl from Gyalthang County 
in Dechen “TAP” arrived in Nepal in April 1998. “I studied at 
primary and secondary school in Dechen fora total of 10 years, 
and completed my studies in July 1997. The secondary school I 
attended was a Mirig Lobdra or “Ethnic Groups School’ where 
teaching was supposed to cater for all the nationalities attending. 
There were 2000 students in the school consisting of around 
eight different ethnic groups, of which.Tibetans were the largest 
group. Yet no Tibetan was taught in any class at any level— 
everything was in Chinese. We were even told that if we spoke 
Tibetan outside class we would fall behind with our studies and 
be punished. If we asked a question in Tibetan the teacher would 
purposefully ignore us—even the few Tibetan teachers among 
the staff spoke and taught Chinese all the time. Naturally, we 
had many problems in class, but the iepnese students would 
just laugh and call us the ‘dirty minority’. It was horrible. 

As a result of their language difficulties, Tibetan students 


EEE . : . : . 
27 As expounded in the section on Discrimination in Employment. 
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are often placed together into ‘lower stream’ classes and 
assigned inferior and less qualified teachers. Apart from 
exacerbating the problem, this also has a serious effect on the 
confidence of the child, and further contributes to the high 
failure rate of Tibetans in examinations. A study published in 
the journal ‘Xizang Yanjiu’ (Tibet Studies) in 1996 confirmed 
that 


“National minority students, when they enter 
secondary school, do not have anywhere near the 
required levels of Chinese to cope with classes in 
other subjects... Students suffer real hardship while 
studying and teachers teach until they are 
exhausted. This results not only in reduced marks 
in school work and a reduction in teaching quality, 
but it also affects students’ physical and mental 
health and all round development.”!”8 


The cumulative result of all this has been to further intensify 
the Han supremacy mentality and the discriminatory prejudice 
that views Tibetans as a vastly inferior race. As one Tibetan 
parent put it, 


“In the end, in a natural way there is a comparison 
between the Tibetans and the Chinese pupils; a 
Chinese pupil will wonder why a Tibetan in the same 
year has less knowledge than he as, so he will easily 
conclude that the Tibetans are backward and stupid. 
The seed is also planted for Tibetan children to 
consider themselves as stupid.”!?? 


Linguistic conflict spreads right the way through each tier 
of education in Tibet. In early December 1996, 30 students at 
the Tibet University in Lhasa formally complained about the 
fact that the Tibetan history course, which is part of the Tibetan 
language department, was being taught in Chinese. Authorities 
were unreceptive to their protests however, asserting that 


128 Gendun Tsering (ed.) ‘Xizang Shuang Yu Jiaoyu de Shijian yu Tansuo’ 
(Exploration and Practice of Double Language Education in Tibet), 
Xizang Yanjiu (Tibet Studies, Vol. 58, No. 1, 1996). 

129 Supra 106, p. 149. 
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university courses needed to identify more closely with China's 
changing economic status. 130 4s Deputy Party Secretary Tenzin 
putit, “older specialities in higher education are not suited to 
modern social needs. “131 Since then, Tibet University has 
officially stopped the enrolment of students for Tibetan studies 
departments.'” 

It all seems a far cry from 1987, when,the government passed 
a number of positive “Provisions on the Study, Use and 
Development of the Tibetan Language”. The provisions 
promised to set up Tibetan-medium junior secondary schools 
in the “TAR” by 1993, and to have ‘most’ university courses 
available in Tibetan by the year 2000.'? However, the amount 
of effort and funding supplied to back up these proposals was 
consistently poor, and in 1997 the “TAR” Communist Party 
decided to reverse this ‘impractical’ decision and to instead 
introduce Chinese language study from the first year of 
schooling. The announcement also ‘coincided’ with the 
disbanding of the “TAR” Guiding Committee on Spoken and 
Written Tibetan, which had been set up to oversee the 
implementation of the 1987 provisions.'** 

While this attempt at bilingual education may give Tibetan 
children slightly better standing in terms of competing with their 
Chinese counterparts, it continues to quicken the ever- 
diminishing status of Tibetan language and culture inside Tibet. 
By 1996, only 34% of schools for Tibetans in Gannan Tibetan 
Autonomous Prefecture in Gansu Province provided education 
in Tibetan, and the percentage looks to drop even further. It is. 
unlikely that a move towards bilingualism will actually survive 
or significantly alter the dominance of Chinese in the wider 
society, and already the Committee on the Rights of the Child 
have expressed concern that “[iJnsufficient efforts have been 
made to develop a bilingual education system. 22135 

3 130 Catriona Bass, Education in Tibet — Policy and Practice Since 1950, 


Zed Books, (London, Tibet Information Network 1998), p. 235. 
3 ‘Speech to “TAR” Education Conference’, Tibet Education, (No.2, 1997) 


pp. 2-7. 
132 Soe TIN News Update (11 September 1998). 


13 Source: TIN News Update (6 May 1997, revised April 1998). 


134 Tbid. 
135 UN Doc. CRC/C/I 5/Add.56, paras 19. 
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Discriminatory Examinations 


It is not surprising that given the difficulties Tibetan students 
encounter with the Chinese language, abuse and discrimination 
in the classroom, their examination pass rate is lower than their 
Chinese co-students. All examination papers, with the exception 
of the Tibetan language paper, are in Chinese, and immediately 
place Tibetans at a severe disadvantage to those who use this as 
their mother tongue. Many refugees have also reported more 
discriminatory procedures in force in many schools that set 
would-be Tibetan graduates back even further, particularly when 
entering the realms of secondary and higher education. Bribery, 
prejudice and discriminatory pass marks have all been reported 
as practices hindering Tibetan advancement. 

A girl from Derge County revealed that bribery had become 
almost an expected factor in 

Entrance exams. “The chances for Chinese students to be 
accepted at my secondary school were much higher than for 
Tibetans, because their parents paid bribes to the teachers in 
order to help their children pass the exam. In the end, it was not 
the actual exam result that determined whether you were 
accepted or not, but the amount of money ‘donated’ to specific 
teachers. Even when a Tibetan student had a higher mark than a 
Chinese student, the latter was nevertheless placed above them 
on the list of acceptance.” 
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A 17 year-old girl from Amdo finished her secondary education 
at Chinese middle school, where she encountered a number of 
obstacles to her advancement. “Problems arose as I wanted to attend 
further education. The school authorities did not allow me to 
participate in the entrance exam for a college in Lhasa because 
they said my parents were nomads and did not have a ration card. 
Many other Chinese students—including those with lower grades 
than me—were permitted to sit the exam because their parents 
were rich or because they had relatives working in the 
administration. Academic marks do not seem to matter for further 
studies—it was the money and connections that counted.” 

A 26 year-old nun from Nagchu County arrived in Nepal in 
March 1998 seeking a better education after studying at Nagchu 
Middle School from the age of 11-18. “There were 600 students 
in the school, with a high number of Chinese students. Most of 
the teachers were Chinese, but the turnover rate was quite high 
so they were less concerned about doing a good job as they 
would be transferred at the end of the year. Tibetan students 
had to pay 2000 yuan as an admission fee and thereafter 2000 
yuan annually. Chinese students attended at no charge. At the 
end of the 12" grade, students had to achieve a certain mark in 
their exams to proceed to higher education. For Tibetans this 
mark was 590, while the Chinese only had to get 490. Not 
surprisingly, most of the graduates from my school were 
Chinese, and each year only a few Tibetans managed to make 
the grade. This discouraged many students, and many left school 
early to look for work or just hang around.” 

A 21 year-old man from Lhasa also reported discriminatory 
pass marks after escaping to India in September 1999. “I 
attended a Chinese government primary and secondary school 
in Lhasa city, where I learnt a little Tibetan, but no English, as 
we had to choose one or the other. After finishing middle school 
we were required to sit an entrance exam for a college in 
Chengdu, Sichuan. Chinese students had to pass papers in 
Chinese, English and Maths, while the Tibetans in addition had 
to pass in Tibetan. Of course I failed the English paper, and 
only by bribing the school authorities with all of my parent’s 
savings did I eventually get a place at the college: In the end, it 
was money, not marks that helped me get there. 
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Tibetan Schooling Outside the “TAR” 


One alternative to the problem of education within Tibet has 
been, for many parents, to send their children to one of the 
institutions set up for Tibetans in interior China. This has always 
had strong financial backing from the central government, 
(which sees this as the best way to enforce loyalty to the 
motherland), and since 1985, 18 provinces and municipalities 
in the Chinese interior have established junior and senior 
secondary schools as well as technical/vocational training for 
Tibetans.!2° According to a 1995 Xinhua report, 13,000 Tibetan 
primary school graduates had enrolled in these schools since 
1985, and at the time 10,000 were enrolled, representing 28% 
of all Tibetans in secondary education.'3’ 

This system is not without its problems however, which 
include the loss of a family environment, mother tongue and 
culture; problems of reintegration on return; high fees and 
transport costs, and the fact that a lot of the money used to fund 
the program actually comes from the budget for education within 
the “TAR”. For some or many of these reasons, most concerned 
parents therefore resort to sending their children into exile across 
the border. According to TIN reports, an estimated 700 children 
cross the Himalayas per year, often unaccompanied, in the hope 
of getting a better education. Of the 2,474 Tibetans who fled 
their country in 1999, 1,115 were below the age of 18 
(approximately 47%).'%® The fact that many die along the way 
indicates the terrible desperation that these families feel in trying 
to attain what discrimination denies them. 


136 Supra 106, pp. 149-53. 
‘37 Xinhua News Agency, (4 March 1995). 
138 TIN Docs. R47RM2; R46RM2. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


According to Article 25 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR), 


Everyone has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well-being of himself 
and his family, including... housing. 


Though not enshrined within its constitution, the Chinese 
government admitted during the preparatory meetings for the 
1996 UN Conference on Human Settlements (Habitat II) that 
“housing is a basic need for the life of human beings” and that 
“adequate housing is a basic human right. “139 However, 
Tibetans are finding themselves increasingly marginalised in 
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139 Statement of the Chinese Delegation at the Preparatory Committee for 


Habitat Il, (Nairobi, April:May 1995). 
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the housing sphere, which is now dominated by the huge 
numbers of Chinese immigrants entering Tibet as part of 
government population transfer. Urban centres have undergone 
massive architectural transformation, and are today almost 
identical in many ways to cities in interior China. Families, 
streets and sometimes whole neighbourhoods have been 
uprooted in the rush to accommodate the constant influx of 
Chinese settlers, with the result that many Tibetans now live 
under fear of eviction, demolition and homelessness. 

In 1993, in addition to the demolition of nine significant 
buildings in central Lhasa, a minimum of 100 families (approx. 
500-700 people) were evicted from the 17" century Tibetan 
neighbourhood of Shol, directly below the south face of the 
Potala Palace.'"° Tibetans also face discrimination within the 
housing allocation process, and are restricted from offering their 
opinion on housing policies that directly affect their welfare. 
This is not simply the result of corruption on a personal level, 
but rather the result of official regulations drawn up by the 
Chinese authorities. As the International Non-Governmental 
Organisation Habitat International Coalition reported, 


“Housing rights of Tibetans living in Tibet are 
systematically infringed by the Chinese government 
and its authorities. The violation of housing rights 
are not isolated instances, but rather the result 
of policies and laws which comprehensively 
discriminate against the Tibetan people.”!#! 


Allin all, assertions in Chinese White Papers that the standard 
of living for all Tibetans has improved, do not ring true in 
practice. 


Discriminatory Allocation of Housing 
While the state is ultimately responsible for the provision, 
allocation and administration of housing in Tibet, much of the 
#9 Scott Leckie, Destruction by Design—Housing Rights Violations in 
Tibet, Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions (COHRE), (The 
Netherlands, February 1994), pp. 105-6. 
141 1992 Report, pp. 44-45. 
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power to make decisions rests in practice with the local 
governments. According to Article 99 of the Chinese 
Constitution, these bodies may “adopt and issue resolutions 
and examine and decide on plans for local economic and 
cultural development and for development of public services.” 
Yet they may only do this ‘within the limits of their authority’, 
ensuring that the most important decisions are made by the State 
Council. The opinions of the Tibetan people themselves are thus 
excluded from those parts of this decision making process that 
have direct bearing on their welfare. 

As a fully-functioning housing market is yet to emerge in 
Tibet, the ownership and management of housing falls largely 
under the control of administrative agencies run by the central 
government. Urban residents live in one of three main forms of 
accommodation: municipally-owned housing under the 
management of the municipal housing bureau; housing owned 
and managed by work-units; and private housing. Of these, the 
work-unit sector receives the largest amount of state housing 
investment—as much as 83%.’ Yet in urban centres such as 
Lhasa, less than a third of the occupants of work unit 
accommodation are Tibetan.'*? The reason for this is once again 
discriminatory, in that they are often allocated on the basis ofa 
“pressing” housing need, which thus prioritises the continuing 
influx of Chinese migrants arriving in Tibet over Tibetans 
already in the country. Official Chinese migrants are actually 
guaranteed housing accommodation as a matter of policy upon 
arrival in Tibet. According to the 1991 Habitat International 
Coalition, 

“Although housing space has increased 
dramatically since the Chinese takeover of Tibet, 
Tibetans continue to face systematic discrimination 
regarding the allocation, habitability and cultural 
adequacy of public housing units. Chinese settlers 
are guaranteed a housing unit on arrival in Lhasa. 


“Housing China's Millions”. Paper presented at the 
Improving Urban Management Policies’, 
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Similar rights are not available in practice to 
Tibetans. ”!* 


37 year-old Tsering from Kyirong in Shigatse, escaped to 
India in January 2000. “my family and I were forced to live in 
amud house for many years, despite being on the public housing 
waiting list. The concrete houses, which were of much better 
quality than our mud walls, were always given to the Chinese 
families migrating from the east. By the time our turn came for 
possible accommodation, the rent they were charging was far 
too high and we couldn’t even take it.” 

Wangyal, also from Shigatse, arrived in India in November 
1999. “My family are still living in a wooden house, which was 
freezing in winter and full of leaks when it rained. We wanted 
to apply for concrete public housing, but were told that the 
waiting list was very long and that it was out of our price range. 
In fact, the concrete buildings were already reserved for Chinese 
workers with connections in the government offices. 

Tibetans are also forced to compete against widespread 
corruption in the offices responsible for housing allocation, 
where the situation is such that officials and their relatives 
unashamedly reserve units for themselves before even offering 
them to the public.'*° While the government ‘took measures’ to 
try and curb this corruption in the early 1990s, local 
administration offices still enact discriminatory practices. 

39 year-old Dorje Tongmey was a businessman in Lhasa 
for 17 years before escaping to India late 1999, and came to 
know the inequalities of the system well. “There has been a 
huge amount of construction in Lhasa over the last decade as 
part of the Chinese avowed intention to ‘help develop’ the 
Tibetan people. Yet I have seen that nearly all of this new 
accommodation ends up in Chinese hands. Most of the 
construction projects are given to Chinese contractors, who keep 
the blueprints for the building within Chinese circulation. The 
Tibetan public are never made aware or given official notice if 
new accommodation is on offer. So, by the time the building 
“An Analysis of the Situation Regarding the Rights to Adequate Housing 
in Tibet’, 1991, summarised in UN. Economic and Social Council, Human 


Rights Commission, E/CN./4/1992/37, (5 January 1992) pp. 43-47, 
‘45 Supra 140, pp. 76-77. be 
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has actually been completed, all of the rooms and apartments 
have already been taken with bribes by Chinese government 
officials and their relatives. The Tibetans, many of whom are 
illiterate or who do not understand the system, are thus left 
behind and excluded from fair competition.” 


Eviction and Demolition 


In 1988, the United Nations General Assembly unanimously 
adopted the UN Global Strategy to the Year 2000, a document 
designed to address the housing and development problems of 
the modern world. It states that 


“,..All citizens of all States, poor as they may be, 
have a right to expect their governments to be 
concerned about their shelter needs, and to accept 
a fundamental obligation to protect and improve 
houses and neighbourhoods, rather than damage 
or destroy them.”!“ 


In the case of Tibet, this directive has been completely 
ignored. To cope with ever increasing numbers of Chinese 
settlers arriving in the urban centres of Tibet, the local authorities 
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146 UN Doc. A/43/8/Add.I and 


found it necessary to instigate construction on an unprecedented 
scale. The Tibetan quarters of Lhasa, which in 1950 constituted 
the entire city, now cover a mere 2% of the built up urban area, 
and the city is expanding at a startling rate of between 1.3-2 km 
per year.!47 

At the same time however, this ‘modernisation’ scheme, 
known officially as The Lhasa Development Plan’, has variously 
resulted in the eviction of more than 5,000 Tibetan residents, 
and the demolition of over 470 historic buildings.'** In 1989 
alone, no less than 40,000 Tibetans were expelled from Lhasa 
to their native villages to enable construction to accommodate 
the new settlers'"°—a direct violation of Article 17 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which states that “No- 
one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property.” Nor is this 
eviction confined to urban centres—in 1993, a dam construction 
project in northeastern Tibet resulted in the displacement of 
6000 Tibetans.'* Yet Chinese White Papers continue to trumpet 
this cultural devastation as ‘successful development’, and even 
assert that it has brought numerous benefits to the people: 


“Municipal construction has been speeded up in 
major cities and towns... Since the 1980s more than 
300,000 square metres of old residential houses have 
been rebuilt in Lhasa, and 5,226 households have 
been moved to new dwellings. All this has improved 
the living environment and quality of life of both 
urban and rural residents, ”!5! 


For the 700 ex-residents of the 17" century Tibetan 
neighbourhood of Shol, completely demolished in 1993 to make 
way fora tourist market, an improvement in the quality of living 


147 Ibid, p. 87. 

"8 According to Heather Stoddard, Tibetologist from the Oriental Languages 
Institute in Paris, there were 650 old buildings in Lhasa in 1940, By 1997, 
only 180 were left still standing. (‘Speech to CNRS International Colloque 
on the Valley of Lhasa’, CNRS campus, (Meudon, France, 27-29 
November 1997). 

‘9 Tibet: Proving Truth From Facts, Dept. of Information and International 
Relations, Central Tibetan Administration, (Dharamsala, 1993) p. 46. 

150 Supra 140, p. 145. 

‘5! Supra 41. 
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was the last thing they received. As one eyewitness noted after 
a careful examination of the area, 


“Those evicted [from Shol] are routinely relocated 
to concrete block apartments often half the size and 
up to ten times the monthly rent of their original 
homes. The apparent goal is to raise increased 
revenue for the State from what is considered 
Lhasa’s prime real estate, and to provide housing 
for the dramatically increasing number of settlers 
from mainland China,”!*? 
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Numerous other refugees have also reported arbitrary 
evictions from their premises, and many received no 
compensation, which is a direct violation of Article 41 of 
China’s Constitution. The reason given has invariably been 
because the building is ‘unsafe’, or because it fails to meet the 
Chinese interpreted standards of ‘beauty’. In an interview with 
Loga, Mayor of Lhasa Municipality in 1991, it was asserted 
that most of the residential houses in the old part of Lhasa were 
‘on the verge of collapse’ and thus in need of demolition and 
complete reconstruction! Several independent surveys of the 
buildings prior to demolition found this to be completely untrue. 

A 17 year-old boy from Lhasa escaped to India in late 1999, 
and reported the following to TCHRD. “In 1997, around 150 
traditional Tibetan houses were demolished in the eastern part 
of Lhasa. The residents were told by the authorities that their 
houses were ‘unsafe’, and that they could no longer live there. 
Instead of providing them with alternative accommodation in 
Lhasa, the residents were expelled back to their native villages, 
and were not given any compensation. After the houses were 
demolished, apartment buildings for Chinese government 
officials and settlers were constructed on the site.” 

18 year-old Dadon arrived in Nepal in September 1998. “My 
mother formerly had a house in the Rabsel Tashi Khangsar 
(RTK) area of Lhasa, but due to some ‘official reconstruction’ 
of the RTK quarter, we were told to move. The authorities 
promised to allocate my family another house in the same area 
after the work was complete, but failed to actually fulfil their 
promise. In the end they simply told us it wasn’t possible, and 
we were forced to buy a small house near the RTK quarter’s 
management offices.” 

One girl from Lhasa told TCHRD in January 2000 that these 
evictions were becoming more and more common. “The housing 
authority in Lhasa is much feared—they often order Tibetans 
out of their houses, telling them their houses are unsafe. If this 
was really true, and if they really cared, they would simply repair 
the problem. But once the family.has moved out, they simply 


‘3 Liu Tung Fen and Wangdu, “How are you improving the living standard 
of the Tibetan people?”, Interview with Loga, Mayor of Lhasa 
Municipality in China’s Tibet, (Spring Issue 1991), pp. 7-16. 
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demolish the house and build a new apartment block or office 
building on the site. Sometimes they don’t even bother to lie. 
Some friends of my parents, a family of five, were told to leave 
their three-room apartment because a road and new houses were 
to be constructed. They were allocated a new two-room 
apartment in compensation that was much smaller than their 
previous home. However, because it was new, the authorities 
called it an ‘upgrade’, and made the family pay 50,000 yuan.” 

A similar case was reported by the Tibet Heritage Fund in 
Lhasa. In April 1998, the residents of Dakpo Trumpa House 
were told that the house was to be demolished to make way for 
a new block of apartments, and that they would have to move 
out. They were only given two days notice, but were told that 
they would receive an apartment equal in size to their old one 
once the construction was complete. They were given 40,000 
yuan as compensation, only to then be charged 80,000 yuan for 
the ‘upgrade’ of the new flat allocated to them. 

Tibetans are helpless to fight or appeal decisions made 
concerning evictions or demolitions because there are simply 
no legal channels through which they can complain.'*4 
According to Scott Leckie’s survey of housing violations in 
Tibet, 

“tenants possess effectively no rights whatsoever to 
participate in the housing or urban development process, nor 
actively to oppose planned evictions and demolitions through 
legal or political means... Legal appeals against demolition 
orders in Tibet are unavailable. "'* 

In 1990, the Tibet Information Network conducted an 
extensive survey of some 400 new apartment blocks and 
construction projects in Lhasa built to replace Tibetan residences 
and found them to be inferior to traditional housing in numerous 
ways.'% The size of the apartments, water, drainage, sewage 
and electricity facilities, the physical design of the dwellings 


‘54 For more on this, see section on Discrimination in Public Representation. 
'55 Scott Leckie, Destruction by Design — Housing Rights Violations in 
Tibet, Centre on Housing Rights and Evictions (COHRE), (The 


11. 
Netherlands, February 1994), p. 110 : ; 
156 «Reconstruction in the Old City of: Lhasa’, TIN Housing Supplement (9 


November 1990), pp5:6. 
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and the housing density were all subordinate to the conditions 
found in and around the traditional Tibetan dwellings these new 
structures replaced. Furthermore, the report noted that the new 
Chinese style apartment blocks being built all over Lhasa “tend 
to break up extended [Tibetan] families and other long-standing 
forms of social association. ”'*’ All of this makes Chinese assertions 
of an improvement in living standards difficult to support. 





pes oe Se ee : See SNA 
Chinese Construction site © Nancy Jo Johnson 


Erasing Tibetan Culture in the name of ‘Beautification’ 


The official justification given for this widespread eviction, 
demolition and reconstruction in urban centres such as Lhasa, 
is generally given to be a desire to make the city ‘beautiful’— 
to comply with the stated goals of building a “modern socialist 
city” that is “rich, civilized and clean”.'* The ‘transformation’ — 
or rather, organized eradication—of the old Tibetan municipal 
area forms the ‘main objective’ of this beautification process, 
and has resulted in the gross violation of basic human rights, in 
particular the right to housing. Indeed, it is a tactic recognised 
and condemned by the UN Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minorities: 


157 bid. 
8 As stated in ‘The 1980 Lhasa Development Plan’, Document 3 1, 
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“Governments often seek to disguise the violenc 
that may be associated with forced evictions by ste 
such terms as ‘cleaning the urban cavirounnn 
‘urban renewal’, ‘overcrowding’ and ‘progress ind 
development.” '*” 


Chinese housing authorities have continually cited these te 
in White Papers and official statements, and where ack 
arguments have perhaps been insufficient, they have called in 
the ‘safety’ of the buildings in question to ensure the attainment 
of their goals, as revealed in the testimonies above. Chinese 
interpretations of ‘beauty’ are however, inextricably linked to 
socialist ideologies, and thus prioritize uniformity and function 
well above aesthetic appearance. As such, cities like Lhasa are 
ey characterless collections of concrete, culturally sterile and 
arren. 







acme >. 


© Ginette Vachon 
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New Chinese Apartment Blocks 
‘Nationalities Characteristic’ Construction 


Architecture has for centuries been one of the prime factors 
bearing witness to cultural pride and expression in societies all 
around the world. It is the means by which individual creativity 
may be realized, and a powerful symbol of national identity. 
Proposed construction of any kind should therefore take this 


ed on 28 August 1991 by 


139 Resolution 1991/12 ‘Forced Evictions’, adopt 
tion and Protection 


the UN Sub: Commission on Prevention of. Discrimina: 
of Minorities, (UN Doc. E/CN.4/Sub.2/1991/65, pp39:41). 
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cultural aspect into account, as the UN Committee on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights has specified: 


“The way housing is constructed, the building 
materials used and the policies supporting these 
must appropriately enable the expression of cultural 
identity and diversity of housing. Activities geared 
towards development or modernisation in the 
housing sphere should ensure that the cultural 
dimensions of housing are not sacrificed. ”!™ 


China continues to insist that it is obeying these guidelines 
in Tibet, and even asserted to the UN that “Jn city planning the 
national traditions and local characteristics of the autonomous 
regions were preserved.”'®' In practice, this ‘commitment’ 
amounts to the construction of a minimal, token number of 
Chinese-built “Tibetan-style’ dwellings, which are usually 
nothing more than normal buildings with cheap imitative 
facades. As the Alliance for Research in Tibet survey found, 


“One important design variant for new construction 
is ‘nationalities characteristics’. These are 
immediately apparent, marked by faux-Tibetan or 
hybridized Sino-Tibetan flourishes applied to an 
otherwise modern building... Such facades are often 
blatantly superficial. The building surface facing 
the street is frequently the only one decorated; the 
rest of the building, as well as its interior, is 
indistinguishable from any other Chinese 
building. ”!? 


These ‘hollow’ houses with ‘Tibetan-style’ facades have also 
been found to be of far inferior quality to the originals. The 
Chinese do not use traditional Tibetan thick-walled construction 
methods, and the resulting poor insulation leads to cold, damp 
and uncomfortable rooms unsuited to the climate. They are often 


‘9 General Comment No.4 on the Right to Adequate Housing (Article 11 (1) 
of the Covenant), adopted unanimously by the UN Committee on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights at its sixth session, (UN Doc. E/ 
1992/23 & E/C.12/1991/4). 

‘61 UN Doc. CERD/C/SR.868, p. 12. 

162 Supra 14, p. 146. 
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“Tibetan Style” building facade © Tibet Image Bank 


built in such haste as to also make them structurally unsound, 
and unlikely to survive for any significant amount of time.'® 
The vast majority of construction in Tibet is anyway exclusively 
Chinese, and, according to one Tibetan scholar, ‘demonstrates some 
of the worst of Chinese modernism and authoritarianism’ .'“ In 
Lhasa, long geometric rows of uniform concrete blocks line wide 
streets dominated by cavernous department stores. Commercial 
buildings use mirror glass to strive for grand facades, but look 
alien and completely out of place in the mountainous grandeur of 
Tibet. Communist propaganda is everywhere, from the flags and 
banners that criss-cross the shop windows to the inappropriately 
named “Beijing Road” that acts as the main thoroughfare. The 
timeless character of Tibetan architecture and heritage is, according 
to one scholar, “...now being progressively replaced by faceless, 
structures, which are high cost and deteriorate 
165 Indeed, sinicisation is so 
Chinese commentators have 


monotonous modern 
rapidly in the extreme climate. 
overwhelming in urban areas that even 
expressed concem: 


18 Supra 140, pp. 133-34. 

164 William Semple, “Symbolism 
Choyang: Voice of Tibetan R io d 
and Culture, Central Tibetan Administrati 
pp!08:109. 

165 Heather Stoddard, ‘The City of 
unpublished), p- 3. 


and Ritual in Tibetan Architecture” in 
eligion and Culture, (Dept. of Religion 
on, Dharamsala, No. 5 1992) 


Lhasa — Special Report’, (August 1993, 
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“While we are pleased with the new achievements, 
we also have a feeling that the design of new urban 
areas leaves much to be desired... Except for an 
occasional glance of the Potala in the distance, we 
feel as if we are in any medium-sized northern 
[Chinese] city. Since the Tibetan people have a 
tradition of building multi-storey houses and a rich 
history of design and decoration, it should not be 
too difficult to incorporate their ideas into the design 
of modern multi-purpose buildings... There is only 
one Lhasa in this world. ”!© 


Lhasa Panorama showin 


a 





© Thomas Feeny 


Residential Segregation and Discriminatory Development 


With the rapid and uncontrolled development of urban centres 
in Tibet, the Tibetan quarters of most towns and cities are now 
dwarfed by larger and more expansive Chinese quarters, which 
generally enjoy a much larger range of public facilities. The 
reason for this is that the local governments focus the majority 
of their housing budget on areas with large populations of 
Chinese settlers, and in most cases ignore the more pressing 
needs of the Tibetan communities. 


(lGuaniZhaoyiensLhasa 's Unique Architecture” in China Daily (6 February 
1991) pS. 
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30 year-old Tsering worked as a staff member in the Audit 
Office (‘Dhom-tsi Chuy’) of Malho County from 1992 before 
escaping to India in October 1999. “It was my responsibility to 
keep accounts of the annual developments of the County and 
research on the overall productions and revenues of the county. 
The county authorities would receive around 12 lakh (1, 
200,000) yuan from the central government for the purpose of 
developments in the area. Every year they would use at least 9 
lakh yuan—or 75% of their grant—on building government 
offices and improving the Chinese residential quarters. They 
would only designate a small percentage for the development of 
facilities in the Tibetan quarters, if they gave any at all. It made 
me very angry, but I said nothing for fear of losing my job.” 

It is the discriminatory distribution of housing funds like these 
that have caused massive discrepancies in the standard of living 
between Tibetans and Chinese in the same city. These were 
apparent as early as 1979, when the first official delegation of 
representatives from the Tibetan government-in-exile were 
allowed to view the communist’s ‘progress’ in the Qinghai 
(Amdo) town of Tashikyil: 


“Here they found two entirely separate worlds: the 
original city, still inhabited by Tibetans, and a Chinese 
‘new town’ surrounding it. The Tibetan sections 
buildings were in total disrepair, its streets muddy and 
impassable. The people lived in dark, decaying rooms 
with barely any furniture or utensils and no running 
water and only intermittent electricity. On the other 
hand, the Chinese quarter, though itself showing signs 
of neglect, was newly built, its inhabitants far better 
fed and clothed than the Tibetans." 


The disparity is still as striking in contemporary Tibet today. 
As a Conference of International Lawyers concluded in 1993, 
“The Chinese are building modern housing in urban areas for 
Chinese. This housing is provided with better and wider support 
167 As related in John Avedon, In Exile From the Land of Snows, Vintage 


Books, (New York 1986) p337. \ 
168 oe te of the Conference of International Lawyers on Self- 


Determination and Independence. for Tibet, (London, 6:10 January 1993). 
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services and facilities than are available to urban Tibetans. omic 
Electricity, running water and proper sanitation facilities are 
all enjoyed by Chinese residents of new apartment blocks, yet 
are denied to Tibetans living in segregation less than a few 
kilometres away. As one Tibetan angrily described: 


“They even take the stones from our houses to build 
theirs. Look around you; look at the way the Chinese 
and the Tibetans live. The Chinese have proper 
houses with electricity, running water, bathrooms, 
drains, even pavements and trees. But look outside 
the window. It’s like living in a pigsty. Most of us 
do not even have electricity.”! 


That the Chinese authorities should choose to ignore these 
conditions and unstintingly allocate funds towards extensive 
new housing for Chinese settlers cannot be interpreted as 
anything but discrimination. Even those areas of Tibetan 
communities that have electricity only do so because it serves 
the goals of the Communist Party, and the commodity is rationed 
in compliance with political designs: 


“[Electricity] is only on at certain times of the day, 
however, and it has fulfilled a function for the 
authorities as much as the Tibetans. In the past, it has 
allowed the authorities to pipe political statements and 
commentary into the streets during the day and 
evening. 7 


The situation is even worse for rural Tibetans, with more than 
70% of all housing subsidies directed to urban areas across the 
“TAR”.'! The vast majority of Tibetans are thus excluded from 
any financial aid for the renovation or improvement of their 
dwellings, in spite of the stated goal of setting up ‘various housing 
funds’ for that specific purpose!”. The National Committee on 
169 Supra 140, p137. 

0 Asia Watch, Human Rights in Tibet (Washington DC, February 1988), 
pp. 45:46. 

Supra 140, p. 78. 

'2 Text of ‘Outline of the Tibet Autonomous Region’s Five: Year Plan for 
Economic and Social Development and its Long Term “TAR "get for 2010,’ 
approved by the fourth session of the Sixth Regional People’s Congress 
(24 May 1996), published by Xizang Riabo, section VI.1. 
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US-China Relations recommended in 1992 that as investment funds 
were limited, “it would be preferable to spend those resources in 
rural areas where the bulk of Tibetans, and those most in need, 
live.”'” Yet Tibetan homes and villages continue to be 
systematically circumvented in the provision of water and 
electricity, with these services made accessible only to Chinese 
government offices, settlements and military installations. 








Development in the Chinese Quarter of Lhasa © Thomas Feeny 


One 44 year-old farmer from Gyantse County arrived in exile 
in February 2000. “There are 12 members in my family, and we 
all lived in a tiny 2-room house next to the land where we grew 
crops. Over the last 10 years there was a lot of construction in 
my area, and the local authorities spent a lot of money building 
new housing. They even used some of our land for their 
construction, saying that it belonged to the government and they 
didn’t have to pay for it. When the buildings were finished, 
they were immediately occupied by the families of Chinese 
settlers. They have electricity, running water, inside toilets and 
many other facilities, but nothing has changed for the Tibetan 
families living in poor houses next to them. We had to use 
kerosene lamps for light, and collect our water for cooking and 
drinking from the river. We weren’t even allowed to try and 





173 National Committee on US:China Relations, ‘Tibet: Issues for Americans’, 
(April 1992) p: 15- 
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improve our houses ourselves, because the authorities told us 
that we had to get a special permit if we wished to make any 
alterations. Yet the Chinese residents next door can do what 
they like, when they like.” 

28 year-old Buchung was a nomad from Damshung County, 
Lhasa Municipality, before escaping to India in January 2000. 
“There are nine members in my family. When we took the 
animals grazing we would live in large traditional tents, but 
otherwise we lived in mud houses. Many Chinese settlers came 
to the area over the last few years, and with their arrival the 
local authorities also decided to install electricity. We were very 
excited at this new development, but we soon found out that we 
would be unable to afford it. The authorities collected 50 yuan 
from each family for the ‘privilege’ of using electricity, and 
then a further 40 yuan per month for each 100 watt light bulb. 
Most Tibetan families in my area could not afford this, but the 
Chinese would use a lot of electricity, and leave lights on even 
when they went out. I think they were paying a lot less than us, 
or else received the power free of charge.” 

One interview with a Tibetan farmer froma village in north 
west Sichuan described how substantial differences in living 
standards exist even when Tibetans and Chinese live in close 
proximity. “The Chinese do have running water [in their houses] 
but not a single Tibetan family has running water... The Chinese 
houses do have some kind of sewerage system; it’s not very 
good, but it is some kind of system, and they also have 
electricity, which the Tibetan families don’t have... Even where 
the [Tibetan and Chinese] houses are mixed together, the 
Tibetans do not have electricity.”!74 

An extensive examination of a Chinese and Tibetan town in 
close proximity in Eastern Tibet also revealed substantial 
inequalities. In the Chinese town of Liang He Gu, where 
government-run work units coordinate the transport of food from 
the city of Chengdu, there was a basic health clinic, running 
water and abundant electricity. The residents were even 
promised a satellite dish from the Chinese government. In sharp 
contrast, the nearby Tibetan town of Dhargye had no electricity, 
no health clinic and no government benefits: 


" TIN Doc.1 (KR), interview conducted 22 September 1995. 
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“The children were almost all barefoot, the houses 
built of mud bricks, and an old electricity pole with no 
connecting wires stood next to a murky, lime-green 
pond in the centre of the village. With no evidence of 
any modern improvements in the town, it is entirely 
plausible that the town reached its current state of 
‘development’ by the turn of the century.?"”5 


The absence of adequate electrical power for cooking in 
Tibetan dwellings has forced many to rely heavily on kerosene. 
But this fuel can only be purchased with special coupons, subject 
to the fulfillment of certain conditions such as attending work 
sessions or neighbourhood meetings. While coupons may be 
bought on the open market, their validity may be cancelled at 
any time without compensation, and their prices are liable to 
massive increases without prior warning.'”° Tibetans are thus 
forced into a no-win situation. 


Restrictions on Freedom of Movement and Residence 


Article 5 (d) (i) of the ICERD guarantees, without distinction 
of any kind, 


...the right to freedom of movement and residence 
within the border of the State. 


Under the ‘household registration system’ (Chinese: hukou 
dengji zhi), each individual in Tibet has an official place of 
permanent residence, further classified as urban or rural, which 
can only be changed with permission from the authorities in 
the place of origin and/or destination. While temporary residence 
permits are also available, these are officially valid for only 
three months and must be paid for. The system as a whole seeks 
to avoid massive urbanization, but has in effect forced over 85% 
of Tibetans, who hold rural residence permits, to remain where 
they are regardless of the local social or economic conditions. 
Despite an official admission in May 1996 that “Jt is necessary 


"WS Human Rights Advocates and the International Campaign for Tibet, The 
Long March: Chinese Settlers and Chinese Policies in Eastern Tibet, 


Washington DC, 1991) p- 15. 
78 a News Update, (3 September 1991), pp. 29,30. 
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to gradually give peasants and herders the rights to move from 
one place to another”,'” very little has actually been done to 
put this goal into practice. Any movement within Tibet, be ita 
change in employment, accommodation or even for the purpose 
of visiting relatives, is still strictly monitored, and can generally 
be achieved only with government permission. 

While this is true for both Tibetan and Chinese citizens, the 
access to and availability of documents necessary for transfer 
from a rural to an urban residence is highly discriminatory. As 
Scott Leckie reported in 1994, 


“The system of residence permits is applied 
deferentially to Chinese and Tibetans in Tibet. 
Whereas the former find only limited difficulties in 
obtaining such permits, for Tibetans wishing to 
move to Lhasa and other towns, the task of acquiring 
the documents necessary to do so is made extremely 
difficult... Tibetans wishing to move to towns such 
as Lhasa, Chamdo and Shigatse are often prevented 
from doing so, while Chinese settlers are actively 
encouraged to take up residence in these urban 
centres. "78 


Asia Watch has also testified to what appears to be deliberate 
and inherently discriminatory policies aimed at keeping non- 
resident Tibetans out of Lhasa, while allowing non-resident 
Chinese the right to settle freely in the city.'”9 

A 17 year-old girl from Lhasa reported to TCHRD in January 
2000 that there were many special conditions for the Chinese 
concerning residence permits. “While I was working in the 
Lhasa hotel, many Chinese staff arrived from China in search 
of a job. Instead of having to apply to the authorities with the 
relevant documents for a residence permit like the Tibetans, 
they simply had their existing Chinese permit transferred from 


"7 Text of ‘Outline of the Tibet Autonomous Region's 5-Year Plan Sor 
Economic and Social Development and its Long Term Target for 2010,’ 
approved by the fourth session of the Sixth Regional People’s Congress 
(24 May 1996), published by Xizang Ribao, section V.8 

% Supra 140, p. 119. 

'? Asia Watch, Merciless Repression, (Washington DC, 1990) pp. 77-78. 
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their old place of residence in China. They did not have to seek 
approval, because they had connections and the transfer was 
automatic. For Tibetans to even move from one city to another 
is very difficult, and to move from the country to the city is 
near impossible.” 

This is also confirmed in a 1995 study documenting China’s 
Colonization of Tibet, which states that “Movement of Tibetans 
within their own country, and particularly from rural to urban 
centres, is strictly regulated. It is not at all unusual to see PAP 
[People’s Armed Police] board incoming buses or minivans at 
checkpoints around Lhasa to inspect residence papers. Tibetans 
who live in nearby villages are often removed from vehicles 
and told to go home. Chinese passengers are never inspected 
or denied access to the city. ”'® 

Chinese traders from outside Tibet area are also able to move 
into and around Tibet without restriction as part of special 
preferential policies introduced by the government to advance 
the rapid development of a free market system.!®! It is this 
discrimination, so widespread within the administrations 
responsible for housing and internal movement, that has forced 
many Tibetans to resort to getting their residential permits from 
the black market, where Chinese dealers reportedly charge as 
much as 8,000 yuan.!®2 

For those Tibetans wishing to leave the country with official 
permission—usually to visit relatives in India and Nepal—a 
number of preconditions must be complied with, many of which 
are near impossible for the majority of Tibetans to fulfil. In 
1990, the general outline of these conditions was as follows: 


I. Obtain a photograph of the relative outside Tibet 
that you wish to visit; 

2. Receive a letter of invitation from the relative; 

3. Obtain permission from seven different local, 
district, provincial and other governmental 
authorities to travel abroad; 





180 International Campaign for Tibet, Tibet Transformed — A Pictorial 
Essay Documenting China’s Colonization of Tibet, (Washington DC 
1995), p. 9. 

18 Supra 25, p. 57. 

182 Supra 180, p. 27. 
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4, Promise to state that the Chinese Communist 
Party policies in Tibet are ‘good’ and refrain 
from criticising the Party; 

5. Promise to bring separated relatives back into 
the fold of the... motherland; and 

6. Promise to bring back concrete information 
about exiled Tibetans.! 


If permission is granted at all, it can take up to a year to 
process and finally procure without inside ‘connections’, and 
as such continues to fuel the massive illegal escape of Tibetans 
across the border. 


Arbitrary Searches and Intrusion of Privacy 


Article 39 of the Chinese Constitution explicitly states that 
“The home of citizens of the People’s Republic of China is 
inviolable. Unlawful search of, or intrusion into, a citizen’s 
home is prohibited.” In spite of this, it has become common 
practice in the urban centres of Tibet for Chinese officials to 
conduct arbitrary and unwarranted searches of Tibetan houses 
as part of the process monitoring residential permits. Though 
required by law to produce a search warrant before entering, 
this is in practice largely ignored, as many refugees testify: 

Ngodup Tsomo, 27, from Taktse County in Lhasa 
Municipality, moved to the Barkhor area of Lhasa city to do 
business. “Almost every night, around midnight, the Barkhor 
security police would bang on the doors ofa Tibetan house and 
conduct an inspection. The residents would have no chance to 
protest, even though most of the time the officials would not 
have a warrant. They would ask to see the residence permits of 
every person in the house, and if they found one who hadn’t 
got one, or who hadn’t reported his stay to the authorities in 
Lhasa, they beat him and fined him 100 yuan. Sometimes they 
would even confiscate all of his possessions as a punishment.” 


'8 Text of 41 year-old Qinghai man’s oral submission from the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, to the 42™ Session of the UN 
Sub:Commission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities under agenda item 19, (Geneva, August 1990). 
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42 year-old Choedup from Chamdo Prefecture in the “TAR” 
moved to Lhasa when he was 33. “I was living in the Ramoche 
area of the city with my wife, where there were many Tibetans. 
The authorities had refused to change my permanent residence 
permit from Chamdo to Lhasa, so I had to report to the Ramoche 
Municipality Office every. month to get a temporary permit. For 
this I had to pay 30 yuan every month. The security police would 
conduct frequent checks at night to check that all the residents 
of my area possessed official permits, and once inside a house 
would often conduct a search of the premises to see if there was 
anything ‘political’. In 1998, two relatives of mine came to 
Lhasa on a pilgrimage and stayed in my house. Because they 
were only here for a very short time, they didn’t get a temporary 
residence permit, but the authorities had followed them from 
the temple and conducted an inspection that evening. Two of 
my relatives and I were then detained in Ramoche police station 
for two days and ordered to pay a fine of 400 yuan. I was late 
paying the fine however, and was arrested again a week later 
and detained for a further three days. During this time some 
drunken officials beat me severely to ‘teach me a lesson’, and 
following my release I had to stay in bed for a week. I quickly 
came to learn that this abuse and harassment is these days pretty 
common.in Lhasa.” 

Once again, these arbitrary searches are conducted largely 
against Tibetans, and are entirely discriminatory. In one 
illustrative instance, all Tibetans without residence permits were 
forcibly removed from Lhasa on 21 March 1989—but no 
Chinese were made to leave.'* The Chinese live happily without 
fear of assault, while Tibetans live everyday in the fear of an 
‘official’ police visit. As Scott Leckie concluded, 


“Through the imposition of these measures, the 
housing domain in Tibet has been orchestrated into 
-an arena of insecurity, fear, suspicion and 
apprehension for the average Tibetan dweller 


today. 99185 





18 South China Morning Post, (Hong Kong 22 March 1989), quoting 
People’s Daily, (21 March 1989). 
185 Supra 140, p. 118. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN 
PUBLIC REPRESENTATION 


Article 5 (c) of ICERD states that State Parties should 
guarantee the right of everyone, without distinction as to race, 
colour, or national or ethnic origin, to enjoy 


...political rights, in particular the rights to 
participate in elections—to vote and stand for 
election—on the basis of universal and equal 
suffrage, to take part in the government as well as 
in the conduct of public affairs at any level. 


This right is also guaranteed under the Chinese Constitution 
and the Law on Regional National Autonomy: 


[oJrgans of self-government are established for the 
exercise of autonomy and for people of ethnic 
minorities to become masters of their own areas and 
manage the internal affairs of their own regions.!* 


However, these rights hold little sway on the way in which 
political power is actually distributed in Tibet, for each tier of 
administration is tightly connected to and monitored by the 
central Communist Party of China, who, as we have seen, 
continue to enforce discriminatory policies against the Tibetan 
people. The actual commitment made by China to listening to, 
or even allowing, Tibetan voices and opinions can be seen by 
the fact that the most senior political position in Tibet—the Party 
Secretary of the Regional CCP—has never been occupied by a 
Tibetan, even after 40 years of Communist rule. This distinctly 
suspicious lack of a strong indigenous leadership in Tibet, 
combined with the region’s chronic dependence on subsidies 


186 Supra 24, Section III. 
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from the central government, have led to a situation where the 
“TAR” still exercises less freedom than a normal province. 87 


Nominal Autonomy and Communist Control 


To see exactly how little power Tibetans are able to exercise 
in Tibet, we need only to look at the astonishing depths to which 
the Central Communist Party infiltrates all levels of society. 
Every town in the “TAR” has an identical set of four core 
political facilities—the Communist Party of China (CCP), the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC), 
the National People’s Congress (NPC) and the Government. 
Each of these have their own particular level of authority and 
inter-connecting responsibilities: 
© The Communist Party of China (CCP) advises deputies of 

the NPC at all levels, guiding and monitoring their work. 
© NPC’s of all levels participate in the creation of legislation 

in accordance with the Constitution. All ministries, the 
judiciary and procuracy are under the jurisdiction of the NPC. 

The Government implements legislation and is responsible 
for administering, regulating, policing, taxing and providing 
services according to the law. 

The CPPCC provides a means by which the Party may 
formally canvas people’s opinions and direct its view back to 
the people.!®8 

From this official outline, it would appear that the CPPCC is 
the perfect vehicle for Tibetans to bring up the complaints of 
discrimination, malpractice and abuse in employment, health, 
education, housing, etc. Yet very few, if any, actually do so, 
and on a closer examination it is easy to see why. 

Like the People’s Congress, the CPPCC exists at national, 
regional, prefectural and county levels. However, unlike the 
People’s Congresses, where members are supposed to be elected 
by universal suffrage, appointment as a member of the CPPCC 
is the sole responsibility of the Party.'*° To be a member, four 


187 Conner & Barnett, Leaders in Tibet — A Directory, Tibet Information 
Network, (London October 1997), p. 10. 

'88 Supra 14, p. 81. 

18) Supra 187, p. 13. 
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specific principles must be accepted by the candidate, namely 
the leadership of the Communist Party, the guiding role of 
Marxist-Leninist-Mao Zedong thought, the people’s 
dictatorship, and the socialist road. For a committee that acts in 
principle to chair assemblies airing non-Party political views, 
this pre-requisite screening is almost laughable. Like all other 
institutions set up by the state to ‘elicit the people’s opinion’, 
the CPPCC is an empty promise, and actually functions to do 
exactly the reverse: 


“While on paper the Party emphasizes that the 
CPPCC is a means of soliciting the views of 
influential members of society, in practice the system 
is designed to contain voices of dissent. In reference 
to the powerlessness of the CPPCC, people often 
mockingly refer to the three functions of the CPPCC 
as: ‘three things you must do with your hands: when 
you enter the meeting hall, you must shake hands, 
when the speeches are read, you must clap your 
hands, and finally when the vote is cast, you must 
raise your hands.”!?° 


Tibetan Representation 


While one may see a number of Tibetans holding positions of 
authority at regional, prefectural and county levels within this 
system, this should not be taken as evidence that they therefore 
possess political power proportionate to their representation. Most 
of the time the appointments act merely as legitimising agents for 
the Party, or function to give the appearance that Tibetans are 
contributing to the running their country. Some appointments are 
in accordance with official directives that the Party would be foolish 
to deny. For example, the constitution requires that the Chairman 
of the government and of the congress of each region and province 
must be a member of the majority indigenous group in that area, 
and as a result, the Chairmanof the“TAR” has always been Tibetan. 
Yet the dominant members of “TAR” government and congress 
remain die-hard Party loyalists, and their level of authority does 
not usually permit even the possibility of raising political notions 


199 Tbid. 
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in opposition to Party decrees. The National Forums on Workin ~ 
Tibet are a perfect example of this. 

Since 1980, the Tibet Work Forums have been the main 
political arena in which decisions shaping the future of Tibet 
are made. The group involved consists of the General Secretary 
of the CCP (Han Chinese) and a committee of senior Party 
officials—cadres from Tibet are summoned to Beijing only to 
hear the deliberations and are not permitted to present 
evidence.'?! Their role is to listen and accept but not to discuss 
as the Tibet Information Network was forced to conclude: 


“As we have seen, Tibetans are increasingly involved 
in the administration of the Party and government in 
the “TAR”. But it would be a mistake to assume that 
Tibetans are playing a more dominant role in the 
region. The highly centralised nature of the decision- 
making process and the rigidity of authority make it 
difficult for individual Party members or government 
cadres to raise issues which conflict with established 
policies, and the region’s economic dependence on the 
centre decreases its political leverage.”!”? 


In early 1998, a campaign was launched to reduce the “excess 
office staff’ present in Government offices and enterprises in Lhasa 
City. The cuts were primarily targeted at Tibetans in business, 
industrial, judicial and administrative sectors, and resulted in 
approximately 3,600 Tibetans losing their jobs.'” New quotas were 
set limiting the number of staff in the various offices, and new 
recruitment policies enforced which have resulted in a smaller 
percentage of Tibetan representation in Lhasa City offices. 


The Role of Tibetan Cadres 


The term ‘cadre’, according to the TIN Directory of Leaders 
in Tibet, refers to “any person with a responsible position in 


191 Jbid, p. 11. 

12 Ibid, pp. 13-14. 

193 These figures are unconfirmed, but quoted from Tibetan Centre for Human 
Rights and Democracy, Human Rights Update, (15 September 1998), 
Vol. 3, No. 17. 
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the government administration or the Party, whether or not they 
are Party members”, as well as a large number working on 
official projects or in state enterprises who are not immediately 
involved in political institutions.'% According to a Xinhua news 
report, there were more than 50,000 ‘ethnic minority cadres’ in 
the Tibet Autonomous Region as of the end of 1998, which is 
claimed to be 74.9% of the total regional number.'*> However, 
only a tiny proportion of these are what the Chinese call ‘leading 
cadres’—those that occupy senior positions and that have any 
substantial authority. Recent statistics are as yet unavailable, 
but as a guideline it may be observed that of the 23,295 cadres 
present in the “TAR” in 1991, only 1,069 were ‘leading 
cadres’.' The figure of 74.9% quoted for the end of 1998 should 
not therefore be interpreted in terms of a Tibetan administrative 
majority, as the Chinese would have us conclude. 

It must also be considered that the appointment of Tibetans 
to government positions is a highly selective process resulting 
more often than not in officials who are politically ‘pure’ and 
loyal to the policies of the Communist Party. In February 1999 
a new campaign was launched in the “TAR” with the specific 
stated intention of ‘enhancing the [cadres’] overall quality, 
particularly the[ir] ideological and political quality.’'*’ The 
campaign focused explicitly on ‘separatist tendencies connected 
with the Dalai Lama clique’, and stressed that cadres are required 
to take a positive stand on the economic reform and ‘opening 
up’ policies encouraging the massive influx of Chinese settlers 
into Tibet. 

In February 2000, exactly one year later, new restrictions 
were imposed on the relatives of cadres working in Nyemo 
County, Lhasa Municipality, in order ‘to strengthen the image 


194 Supra 187, p. 17. 

1% “News Agency reports Tibet's Ethnic Minority Cadres ‘Grow Sturdily”, 
Xinhua News Agency (11 March 1999). 

196 Source: “The Collection of Materials on the Allocated and the Actual 
Numbers of Personnel in Units at Each Level of the Party, the 
Administration, Mass Organisations and Work Units in Enterprises under 
the Direct Authority of the Tibet Autonomous Region in 1991”, issued by 
the “TAR” Organisations Allocation Committee, (May 1992). 

197 ‘New Campaign Aims to:'Improve Cadre Quality’, TIN News Update, 
(20 May 1999). 
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of Tibetan officials and their reputation in the government 
offices of the PRC’. All monks and nuns related to the 
governmental Tibetan officials in the area were thus instructed 
by the authorities to remove themselves from religious 
institutions. Those who refused instantly terminated the position 
of their relative working in the government, irrespective of his/ 
her position in office.'"* It is not yet known exactly how many 
monks and nuns were forced to change their lives because of 
these restrictions, or if this rule is currently in force in other 
counties in Tibet. 

These reforms and restrictions are the latest in a long line of 
campaigns designed to inculcate Tibetan cadres into loyalty to 
the motherland. Previous campaigns have included the 
inspection of cadres’ homes for pictures of the Dalai Lama and 
other religious articles, and the requirement to withdraw their 
children from Tibetan schools in India.'*? Many Tibetan cadres 
have also reported the existence of Chinese ‘watchers’ called 
‘liaison officers’ in their place of work whose role is to scrutinise 
and authorise all of their decisions. It is they, not the Tibetan 
cadres, who have the ultimate power. 

One cadre, who worked in the District Office in Lhasa for over 
a decade before his escape to India in 1992, had this to say about 
his responsibilities. “The head of the District Office in Lhasa during 
my time—the person who had the real political power—was a 
Chinese addressed as Rhuchi (Zhushi). There were four 
administrative officers (Ching Li) in the District Office, the highest 
ranking of whom was a Tibetan. However, such power as there 
was in such a position lay with the Chinese officers. Suggestions 
about whether Tibetans would like our products, which had a strong 
propaganda value), were not accepted under any circumstances, 
whatever the rank of the person. Orders concerning their content 
came direct from Beijing and could not be questioned. Even 
supporting a Tibetan in a political argument with a Chinese could 
result in him being handed over to the police... the office will take 
no responsibility for him. He will then be ‘black-listed’ in the office, 


198 Information received from TCHRD Dharamsala interview of Tseten 
Lhamo, a 17 year-old nun from Nyemo County who escaped to India in 
May 2000. 

199 TIN News Update, (13 November 1998). 
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and if it was a serious political mistake he would be put under 
surveillance at all times, including while at work.2 

Tsering Wangchuk was a reporter with Radio Lhasa for five 
years and found that the real responsibility and power of his position 
lay in the hands of his Chinese editor. “A few thousand people are 
employed by Radio Lhasa, with about 60 Tibetans working as 
translators, reporters and announcers. There were three Chief 
Editors, all of whom were Chinese and it was with them that the 
real power lay. I was allocated a geographical area to cover, but 
had explicit written instructions of ‘dos and don’ts’. Reports must 
not contain anything insulting to communism... and must depict 
the Chinese as having brought wealth and happiness to Tibet. I 
could not write about unpleasant things such as crimes, 
demonstrations, fires, etc. as these reports would be regarded as 
‘mistakes’. If a ‘political’ mistake was found, then the reporter 
would be expelled from the office and would face prison. However, 
it was rare for reporters to make these mistakes, as they were 
constantly monitored by the Chinese while at work.”?"! 

One senior Tibetan cadre worked in an office concerned with 
tourist development in his part of Tibet before his escape to 
India. “I was appointed to my position on the condition that I 
became a Communist Party member, which I did. As well as 
Tibetans in my department there were also many Chinese 
‘liaison officers’ brought in to check and screen all of our 
decisions. All decisions of any significance, including all 
funding decisions, the use of all resources and all matters with 
a political content, significance or connection, are made by these 
Chinese officers. A large number of ex-officers from the 
People’s Liberation Army were also recently placed in 
managerial positions, further intensifying this intimidation.”2°? 


Corrupt and Farcical Elections 


According to Article 21 (3) of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights (UDHR), 


200 Supra 28, p. 192. 

20! Ibid, pp. 192-93, Interview conducted in Dharamsala on 28 August 1992. 

202 Ibid, p. 193, Interview conducted in Tibet mid:1992 by a European who 
speaks Tibetan. 
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The will of the people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will shall be expressed 
in periodic and genuine elections which shall be by 
universal and equal suffrage and shall be held by 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting procedures. 


Leaving aside the issue that the will of the Tibetan people 
has never, and probably will never be the basis of the authority 
of government in Chinese-occupied Tibet, the notion of 
‘genuine’ elections—at any level—has for a long time been 
dispelled by refugee testimonies. Despite guarantees in the 
Chinese constitution that anyone over 18, ‘regardless of 
nationality’, can vote and stand for election, Tibetans 
unanimously report that elections are mere puppet shows 
attempting to legitimize Chinese claims that Tibetans enjoy 
democratic rights and autonomy. Candidates who are not directly 
selected by the government are rigorously screened to ensure 
that they are compliant with communist policies, so that even if 
the rules of a secret vote are obeyed—which they rarely are— 
the result will not affect the strength of communist rule. As the 
Alliance for Research in Tibet found, 


“While elections do occur, candidates are carefully 
vetted if not actually selected by Party organs. There 
is no opposition to Party principle or policy. Refusal 
to tolerate opposition candidates or parties is based 
on the premise that they are anti-China, therefore 
legally and logically unqualified to represent 
Chinese people. The ‘autonomous’ Tibetan lives at 
the bottom of a long ladder of Chinese government 
and Party institutions.’”?” 


39 year-old Dorje Tongmey experienced ‘elections’ in both 
Kandze “TAP” in Sichuan Province and Lhasa, where he lived 
for 17 years before escaping to India in February 2000. “Tibetans 
have very little opportunity to participate in government 
decisions at any level. Elections are pointless pieces of 
propaganda—democratic facades that hide an internal selection 
process. Leaders and officials are always elected from the top 


203 Supra 14, p. 86. 
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down: Prefecture officials will appoint those in County 
administration, and they in turn will choose those to run the 
township. We are called upon to ‘vote’ during these proceedings, 
but as the candidates are all chosen by the Party, whatever we 
do makes no difference—the decisions have already been made. 
Even if, for some strange reason, an independent candidate was 
allowed to stand against a Party candidate in a genuine election, 
there are more Chinese than Tibetans in most areas now, so the 
result would only preserve the status quo.” 

Soepa from Pelbar County in Chamdo Prefecture fled Tibet 
in October 1999. “There was a voting system in my village, but 
it was always predetermined. The Chinese authorities would 
select only those that were completely loyal to the Communist 
Party as candidates, so there was no point in us ‘voting’. We 
had to vote anyway however, because we were told that if we 
didn’t we would be punished.” 

41 year-old Thupten from Golog Tibetan Autonomous 
Prefecture confirmed this threat of punishment. “The people in 
my area were very discontent when an election was announced. 
We knew that the candidates selected had already been carefully 
vetted by higher Chinese officials, and that our ‘voting’ was 
mere lip-service to Chinese claims of democracy, but we did it 
anyway. The officials made sure that we attended the election 
and that no-one spoke out against the process. If we had tried to 
complain, I’m sure we would have been arrested.” 

23 year-old Kunsang Gyal from Tsonub “TAP” in Qinghai 
Province arrived in exile in August 1999. “All candidates in 
county elections were pre-determined by the higher prefecture 
leaders. Their names would only be announced a few hours 
before the actual election, so we didn’t really know who or what 
we were voting for—only that they would be loyal to the ‘great 
motherland’. Candidates were nearly always Chinese, because 
the authorities told us that Tibetans ‘were not experienced or 
intelligent enough to lead the people forward’. So in villages 
where almost all inhabitants were Tibetan, the local officials 
would be Chinese. Furthermore, we were told that it would be 
useless to complain, because according to ‘election law’, no 
person has the authority to dismiss a county leader who has 
been elected by the People’s Congress of that county. However, 
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this seemed to be true only for the Chinese leaders, as there 
were a number of elected Tibetan officials in my area removed 


by the prefectural authorities for no apparent reason. They were 
then replaced by Chinese.” 


Village Self-Government and Neighbourhood Committees 


In October 1983, the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Chinese Government jointly decided to create a new tier of 
government at the township level—the lowest so far. 
Incorporated within this were the creation of village committees 
(VCs), which would act “to manage the public affairs and public 
welfare of the village, mediate disputes among villagers, help 
maintain law and order, and convey the villagers’ opinions and 
demands and make suggestions to the people’s government.” 
At first glance, this would appear to be a perfect medium through 
which the voices and opinions of Tibetan people at the lowest 
level could finally be heard, given the’failure of the CPPCC to 
deliver its promises. However, since its promulgation, provinces 
have interpreted the Organic Law very freely, and sub-provincial 
governments have introduced laws and regulations which 
sometimes contradict those passed by the provincial authorities. 
‘Village self-government’ has taken on a variety of shapes and 
forms across the Tibetan region, and has largely evolved more 
as state power organs at the grass-roots level than as a platform 
for the collection of feedback from the people. Party control 
over village government has remained fairly strong, as Sylvia 
Chan concludes: 


“The village self-government is firmly under the 
thumb of the state, not only on such matters as 
taxation, procurement of agricultural produce and 
family planning; even on purely communal matters, 
such as village levies and their uses, the state 
imposes control, if it so chooses. Many townships 
governments and to a certain extent, county 
governments too, still treat the VCs simply as their 
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subordinate agents and trample on their 
autonomy.”?” 


Similar things are true of the 100,000 plus “Neighbourhood 
Committees” set up by the state in urban areas of the PRC. Yet 
the discrimination is more apparent here, in that these 
committees are only to be found in the Tibetan residential areas 
of Lhasa.2 Each household is required to send one member to 
meeting of the NC, or face fines. Once again, the stated role of 
these committees is to lobby government to improve local 
services, dispute mediation as an alternative to court 
proceedings, etc, while in actual fact it fulfils the sole purpose 
of monitoring the loyalty of Tibetan citizens: 


“We had to read propaganda material the Chinese 
gave us and then confess everything we have been 
doing wrong and also denounce people working for 
the independence of Tibet inside and outside Tibet. 
We also had to criticise the Dalai Lama, referring 
to him as the ‘Dalai reactionary.’?”” 


The motivation for the state’s introduction of village and 
neighbourhood committees is not therefore to offer Tibetans a 
greater level of autonomy in their lives, or a chance to express 
their own opinions/grievances, but to coerce them into traveling 
the socialist road. The opportunity of ‘making suggestions to 
the government’ becomes redundant within this system, as it is 
largely a state agency in itself. If anything, the introduction of 
these committees has increased dependency on the state by 
further limiting the avenues through which Tibetans may 
complain of malpractice. As Sylvia Chan revealed, 


“Villagers often think that their best protection 
against incompetent, corrupt or extortionist VCs is 
none other than the state, whose declared policy is 
against such malpractice. On the other hand, VCs 
also feel that they can rely on state assistance to 


25 Sylvia Chan, ‘Village Self-Government and Civil Society’, China Review 
(1998), p248. 
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subdue the unruly, by violence if need be, because 
it is in the interests of the state to do so.??% 


The Right to Complain and Freedom of Association 


It is enshrined in the Chinese Constitution that... 


Citizens of the People’s Republic of China have the 
right to criticise and make suggestions to any state 
organ or functionary. Citizens have the right to make 
to relevant state organs complaints and charges 
against, or exposures of, violation of the law or 
dereliction of duty by any state organ or functionary... 


...and that... 


In case of complaints, charges or exposures made 
by citizens, the state organ concerned must deal with 
them in a responsible manner after ascertaining the 
facts. No one may suppress such complaints, 
charges and exposures, or retaliate against the 
citizens making them.?” 


The experience of the Tibetan people is directly contrary to these 
provisions, and indeed if there were any real or sincere avenues of 
redress available for plaintiffs in Tibet then the number and 
regularity of illegal demonstrations, enacted in desperation and 
with severe consequences, would surely decrease. 

Dorje Tongmey from Nyarong County, Kandze “TAP”, 
reported in February 2000 that local Tibetans in the area had no 
opportunity to participate in, or complain about, decisions that 
directly affected them. “For the last 12 years, many Chinese have 
been assigned to deforestation projects, and the region is now 
denuded of vegetation. The villagers who depended on the 
surrounding forests for their livelihoods were not consulted at any 
time or given any chance to protest, for the officials simply 
announced that the land belonged to the motherland, and that any 
person opposing their work would be termed a ‘splittist”. A few of 
the older villagers insisted on voicing their concerns, but were 
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quickly arrested and taken away. The remaining inhabitants were 
then too afraid to continue protesting, and had to accept the 
devastation of their environment every day. While Chinese 
labourers wantonly destroyed the forest around them, the Tibetan 
villagers in the area, who had lived on the land all their life, were 
forced to get permission from the county officials should they wish 
to fell even a single tree for firewood or housing.” 

Aside from the failure of the CPPCC, Village and 
Neighbourhood Committees, Tibet still suffers greatly from a 
substantial lack of available legal mechanisms set up to protect 
the rights of citizens, which is in part the result of the central 
government’s unwillingness to actually enforce its constitutional 
promises. While citizens in truly democratic countries would 
primarily look to the police force for help in resolving disputes 
and discriminatory treatment, Tibetans have no such option. 
The Public Security Bureau (PSB) and the People’s Armed 
Police (PAP) sent to ‘keep order’ in Tibet are themselves the 
ones who commit a large number of atrocities violating human 
rights, and are to be avoided rather than consulted: 


“Strategy for dealing with the police seemed to be 
universally agreed upon: avoid them. Under no 
circumstance take a problem to the police. They 
bring problems to you. The law is theirs to do with 
as they like; they are widely viewed as corrupt and 
extortionate... If their prime purpose is to keep 
people quiet, they do the job.”?!° 


Aggrieved citizens in Tibet are today generally forced to 
approach an administrative agency responsible for their 
particular problem and lodge a complaint. However, “As with 
other methods of dealing with complaints in China, the agency 
responsible for dealing with the complaint is generally the one 
which has been responsible for the violation, so a Satisfactory 
resolution of the issue is often very difficult to achieve, ’2"' 


210 Supra 14, p. 94. 
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Even if, by some miracle, a complaint should get to the 
official law courts, a number of logistical obstacles still stand 
in the way of justice. The courts do have the power under the 
Administrative Procedure Law of 1989 to declare that the actions 
of a specific state official are contrary to the law and require 
remedial action, but to make this law effective entails 
overcoming a significant amount of other problems.2!2 One 
significant obstacle is that the judiciary has only limited 
independence from government control, and is susceptible to 
widespread corruption. Another is that the vague language of 
Chinese law and regulations often makes it easy for judges to 
assert that conduct was in actual fact lawful within the language 
and scope of the law, and the complaint is dropped. 

The lack of ombudsmen, citizen’s advice bureaus or other 
organisations independent from the ruling state or government 
in China makes it difficult for a complaint to be publicly 
redressed, particularly in the case of aggrieved Tibetans. China 
requires all organisations or associations, no matter how small, 
to register with the local Ministry of Civil Affairs prior to 
operation in accordance with the Regulations on the 
Management and Registration of Social Groups (1998). These 
aim to incorporate—and therefore control—all social groups 
wishing to organise, and failure to register immediately renders 
all potential participants subject to prosecution. Before an 
application can even be filed, the group must find a gbvernment 
body sponsor and obtain the relevant approval from 
‘professional leading organs’. Not only does this make 
constitutional pretensions to “freedom of association” a farce, 
but also severely restricts the introduction into society of 
organisations able to help aggrieved citizens. Tibetans suffer 
discrimination in every sector of society, but are prevented from 
even considering—let alone actively pursuing—justice. Thus, 
inequalities become everyday more intense, and discrimination 
continues unabated. 





212 For further elucidation of this, see Tibet: The Position in International 
Law, Report of the Conference of International Lawyers on Issues relating 
to Self:Determination and Independence for Tibet, (London 6 — 10 January 
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General Intimidation and Oppression 


There are generally two ways for governments to ensure the 
loyalty and respect of its citizens—one is to hold true to political 
promises and put the welfare of the people first. The other is to 
use large contingents of armed forces to impose its rule upon 
the people, and thereby subdue resistance through intimidation 
and fear. The structure of Communist Party rule undeniably 
owes a great deal to the latter, particularly in ‘politically volatile’ 
regions such as the “TAR”. The tri-partite security collective 
of the Public Security Bureau (PSB), the People’s Armed Police 
(PAP) and the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), exist in 
contingents strongly disproportionate to the local population, 
and function primarily to suppress any form of dissidence 
against the Party rule. This is evident from the way they conduct 
themselves in public: 


“Their intimidatory posture is never relaxed, giving 
a more accurate insight into their real purpose. 
Their daily training is a noisy affair and is often 
carried out in public areas. Ranks of PAP troops 
jog daily through local streets, assault rifles slung 
over their shoulders. Karate kicks and punches, 
accompanied by fierce howls, are usually practiced 
in their own exercise grounds but occasionally in 
public parks or the local sports ground. Even the 
slashing, goring combat techniques for fixed 
bayonets are sometimes drilled in full view of 
citizens. Locals know the PAP’s task is not defence 
against foreign invasion, but to deal with internal 
problems. ??13 


It is hardly surprising that in this climate of fear cultivated 
by the Communist Party, Tibetans think twice before protesting 
against their ill-treatment and discrimination. 

Another method designed to silence dissidence against the 
Party regime has been to divide, disperse and thus weaken the 
Tibetan population where possible. In a classified document 
obtained by the International Campaign for Tibet from a Beijing 
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Propaganda Conference in 1993, the following methods were 
outlined for ‘eradicating the Tibetan Opposition’: 


“In the whole of the 1990s, it will not be possible to 
eradicate splittist forces, yet it may be possible to 
divide them and tear them apart... Different 
strategies must be adopted to use their differences, 
to deal with them differently in order to divide and 
destroy them. ”?!4 


Indeed, the very act of dividing old Tibet into five separate 
provinces has seriously affected the unity of Tibetan citizens. 
The varied laws and regulations applicable in different areas of 
the country, even within provinces, has led to inequality within 
the Tibetan race as a whole, which is already struggling under. 
the weight of heavy discrimination at the hands of the Chinese. 
The division of the country was therefore a shrewd decision on 
2\4 The International Campaign for Tibet, China’s Public Relations Strategy 


on Tibet: Classified Documents from the Beijing Propaganda 
Conference, (USA 1993), Document 8. 
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the part of the Communist Party, and has undoubtedly reduced 
Tibetan representation and power to protest. As the Alliance 


for Research for Tibet concluded, 


“Parcelling Tibetan land among five provincial 
administrations created a firm foundation upon 
which to create obstacles for Tibetan solidarity. In 
four out of those five, Tibetans have been made into 
minorities. In three their share of representation is 
so miniscule as to be effectively non-existent. That 
provincial bosses would be attuned to the voices of 
a1% minority would be a ludicrous expectation even 
under the most fundamental democratic system. ”?1° 





215 Alliance for Research in Tibet, Tibet Outside the “TAR”: Control 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The evidence that TCHRD has gathered for the purpose of 
this report suggests that Tibetans inside Tibet suffer widespread 
racial discrimination at the hands of the Chinese. This has 
resulted in the further violation of the rights of the Tibetan 
people in every aspect and sector of society, as evidenced by 
this report. We therefore request the Chinese government, the 
International Community and the United Nations to urgently 
consider the following recommendations: 

“> Ensure that China ratifies the ICCPR and the ICESCR and 
takes immediate steps to incorporate the norms laid down in 
the two Covenants within their national legislation. 

¢» Ensure that China adheres to the provisions enshrined in the 
ICERD, CEDAW, and CRC (ratified by China in 1981,1980 
and 1992 respectively), thereby recognising that all human 
beings are equal before the law and entitled to equal 
protection of the law against any discrimination. 

“* We urge the UN Committee on Economic, Social and 

Cultural Rights to demand a report from the Chinese 

government with respect to various components of the right 

to racial equality within society, and to compare these with 
both the real situation as determined by NGO’s and with the 
normative standards established by the ICESCR Committee. 

We urge the UN special Rapporteur on Racism, Racial 

Discrimination and Xenophobia to visit Tibet and examine 

the Chinese government’s policies on 

“+ Employment, Healthcare, Education, Housing and Public 
Representation, which discriminate against Tibetan people. 

“> Ensure that China ends those practices, which threaten to 
erode the distinct cultural, religious and national identity of 
the Tibetan people. In particular, ensure that the Tibetan 
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language regains its status as the official medium for 
communication at all levels within Tibet. 

We urge the government of the people’s Republic of China 
to ensure that all development initiatives in Tibet benefit 
the Tibetan people. To this end, it should ensure the 
participation of Tibetans in all stages of project design and 
implementation, respect Tibetans choices regarding the 
environment and development and not encourage the 
movement of Chinese to Tibetan territory. 

We urge the government of the People’s Republic of China 
to ensure the popular participation of Tibetans in all spheres 
of society, and to establish an independent Ombudsman and 
effective judicial avenues for the Tibetan people. 

We urge international governments, in their bilateral 
relations with the People’s Republic of China and in 
multilateral fora, to take up the question of Tibet, in particular 
the implementation of the Tibetan peoples’ right to social 
equality without racial distinction. 

Allow Independent Human Rights Monitors unrestricted 
access to Tibet. 
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